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FOREWORD 


This research was begun in the autumn of 1924 and was com- 
pleted in the autumn of 1925. 

Dr. Slaght’s investigation is doubtless the first study in which 
the technique of laboratory psychology has been successfully ap- 
plied to an ethical problem. In it he has demonstrated that it is 
possible to study some of the aspects of the moral consciousness by 
the methods of the objective sciences, that is, that the researches 
should be based upon quantitative data and that the inferences 
should be validated by both controlled observation and experimenta- 
tion. 

The study has both scientific and practical value. An insight into 
the setting in human nature of untruthfulness leads directly to in- 
telligent convictions about its causes and cure. It also lays founda- 
tions for controlled studies in right and wrong methods of training 
for truthfulness, 

Such a study promises much for psychology, for education, and 
for ethics. Psychology has been: slow in applying its own methods 
to the urgent problems of the analysis of ‘‘character’’ or ‘‘person- 
ality’’. Education has been less successful in character training 
than in developing skill and giving informations. The reason is 
not far to seek. It has been, of necessity, innocent of the elements 
involved in character. The horticulturist understands some of the 
mechanisms of plants, their hunger and their needs. Hence better 
plants. Is there not hope also of rearing human beings with im- 
proved moral attitudes? As for ethics, it moves from decade to 
decade with scarcely a sign of progress. It will become not only a 
science, but one of the most zestful of them when it adopts ob- 
jective methods of research that have proved so fruitful in other 
fields of investigation. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


THE PROBLEM 


The inspiration for this study came from the investigations that 
have been carried on at the University of Iowa for a number of 
years past. They involved the determination. and description of 
certain religious and moral attitudes. The methods employed dur- 
ing the earlier years were the massing and interpreting of data 
obtained from questionnaires and biographies and later the use of 
self-rating scales validated with comparisons of norms gathered by 
mass judgments of cultivated adults and made trustworthy by in- 
ternal evidence of constancy. 

In recent years the tide of interest has been in the direction of a 
refinement of technique and a corresponding emphasis of the more 
fundamental problems that would yield to more incisive methods. 
The improvement has been along six lines, all of which are repre- 
sented in this study: (a) controlled observation, as in discovering 
the skill of pupils in responding to a standardized seale of judg- 
ments of moral situations; (b) the use of point scale, self-rating 
tests capable of validation; (c) the photographing, so to speak, of 
moral attitudes, likes and dislikes of pupils through the use of 
preference judgments when they least suspect that they are betray- 
ing these mechanisms of character; (d) experimentation or the de- 
termination by laboratory methods of just what the specific abilities 
of the subjects are when required to perform a quantitatively mea- 
sureable act; (e) the use of correlations by which the several inter- 
acting elements in a combination can be separated out and evaluated 
singly and severally; and (f) objective tests of moral attitudes that 
depend in no sense on self-rating or other rating. 

This study is also indebted for individual experiments and tech- 
nique to two recent investigations, those of Paul F. Voelker (117) 
and Vernon M. Cady (9). In harmony with the methods of pro- 
eedure followed in these and reports of a similar type, this study 
presents an investigation of a single distinct phase of human char- 
acter. No definite knowledge of personality or character as a whole 
ean be secured until some of these more specific elements are studied. 
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Out of the whole list of the so-called virtues those of greatest 1m- 
portance for society are perhaps honesty and truthfulness. In the 
following pages will be found an empirical study of one of these 
qualities, truthfulness and its opposite, untruthfulness, Truth- 
fulness represents an important element in character, is one that 1s 
capable of isolation and will yield to scientific treatment. It was 
found possible clearly to differentiate from among normal children 
two extreme groups, the truthful and the untruthful, and to develop 
some theories concerning the setting of this quality in: child nature 
that would be capable of experimental study. 


SELECTION OF CASES 


The first problem was to obtain two groups of children, one group 
of children who were consistently untruthful and one group of 
children who were consistently truthful. Three objective tests of 
truthfulness-untruthfulness were used, supplemented by certain 
data given by teachers, in the selection of these groups. The tests 
were given to 356 pupils from the fourth to tenth grades, inclusive, 
in the public schools of four cities of moderate size in the state of 
lowa. 

The three tests used in the determination of the two groups will 
be called ‘‘completion test’’, ‘‘opposites test’’ and ‘‘squares test.’’ 

In the ‘‘completion test’’ (See Appendix pages 62-64 which con- 
tains a copy of the test and the directions for administering it) 
a certain amount of material was taken from the text books that 
most of the children had used... In this material certain words were 
omitted that the pupil was required to fill in during a given time. 
The test consisted of a four page folder, with a thin sheet of waxed 
paper fastened by staples at top and bottom and covering page 
three. On page 1 was printed the selections with blanks for the 
required words to be filled in. Page two was blank; page three 
contained a number of geometric figures, covered as stated above 
by the waxed paper. Page four contained the selection printed on 
page one with the omitted words supplied. The tests were distri- 
buted with page two, the blank page uppermost. The directions, 
which were partly printed and partly oral, were given in such an 
exact way, step by step, that the significance of the waxed paper 
was not realized by the pupils. The presence of the geometric 
figures under it also provided a disguise. The children were first 
instructed to turn to page three and study the diagram covered by 
the waxed paper, being told that later they would be required to 
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reproduce it; then they turned to page one and were asked to fill 
in the omitted words. Following that they turned to page two, 
which was blank, and were asked to reproduce from memory the 
figures previously studied on page three. Finally they were told 
to place pages one and four uppermost. This brought their own 
work, where they had filled in the omitted words, and the right 
answers side by side, and they were asked to correct their own 
papers and write down their score, 

During this correction the examiner found excuse to leave the 
room, thus allowing the honest correction of the papers entirely 
dependent on the pupil himself without the restraint of the ex- 
aminer’s presence. When the examiner returned to the room and 
the scoring was complete, their attention was again called to page 
four and the pupil was asked to sign his or her name in the ap- 
propriate blank. They were instructed, however, to read over very 
carefully the statement just preceding the space for the name. It 
read as follows: ‘“‘The seoring on the opposite page eae 
honestly done.’’ The meaning of this statement was carefully ex- 
plained and the student’ was urged to tell the exact truth by crossing 
out the words ‘‘was’’ or ‘‘was not’’ so that the remainder of the 
phrase would express what he had actually done. The examiner, as 
an incentive to interest, had in the beginning promised some candy 
prizes to the pupils making the best score on the tests in each room, 
and it was pointed out that the only penalty for copied words, that 
a sense of truthfulness compelled them to acknowledge, would be 
their elimination from consideration in the prize award. 

By making a study of the words that were written in on page one, 
when it was over the waxed paper, and the later corrections when 
page one was in direct contact with the desk, it was very easy to 
see in the difference of the list of words recorded on the waxed . 
paper and those on the original sheet whether any had been added 
in the process of correction. Thus it was possible to compare the 
statement of the correction as ‘‘honestly’’ done with the actual re- 
sults of their work. As truthfulness of statement had been em- 
phasized on all the tests, their marking of the final statement above 
their name was a clear indication as to whether or not the indi- 
vidual could be depended on to tell the truth. 

It was at once apparent when the papers were examined, that 
certain pupils in each class had yielded to temptation and altered 
their papers while others had done the work honestly. In practieal- 
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ly every case, the pupils who falsified the record also signed their 
names to the required statement and thus told a definite falsehood. 

The ‘‘squares test’’ was given immediately after the above and 
consisted of the same form that was used by Cady (9, p. 51). It 
consisted of five squares nested one inside the other. In each of the 
spaces formed between the squares the pupils were asked to place a 
pencil on a dot indicating a starting point, then to close their eyes 
and at a given signal trace with a pencil mark the path between 
the squares without touching the sides. As this task is impossible 
in the outer squares without the aid of vision, those who were suc- 
cessful in the effort must of necessity have peeped through half 
closed eyes. Again they were asked to state whether the work was 
honestly done, and as in the other tests those who had been dis- 
honest usually told a lie as well. Of a total of 356 pupils tested 
only twenty-two were dishonest and then told the truth about it. 

The ‘‘opposites test’’ was usually given on the following day and 
was of exactly the same form as the completion test except that in 
place of a section of prose with words omitted, there was a list of 
words to which the opposites were to be written. 

As a result of these three tests two groups of pupils were se- 
lected: one group who had cheated most definitely on the tests and 
yet had declared that the work had been honestly done, thus tell- 
ing a definite falsehood; the second group consisting of those who 
had proved both honest and truthful in all the three forms of test. 

Of the total of 356 pupils tested, 349 took all three of the untruth- 
fulness tests. Tables 1, 2, and 3 give the number who were truth- 
ful or who lied on each test in comparison with the same data for 
the other tests. 

TABLE 1 


Distribution of lars and truthful students as shown by the completion and 
opposites tests. 
Opposites Test 


Truthful Liars Total 
Liars 41 45 86 
Completion Test Truthful 240 23 263 
Total 281 68 349 
TABLE 2 


Distribution of liars and truthful students as shown by the completion and 


squares test. 
Completion Test 


Truthful Liars Total 
Liars 29 45 74 
Squares Test Truthful 234 41 275 


Total . 263 86 349 
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TABLE 3 


Distribution of liars and truthful students as shown by the opposites and 
squares test. 
Opposites Test 


Truthful Liars Total 
Liars 41 33 74 
Squares Test Truthful 240 35 275 
Total 281 68 349 


Table 1 reads that eighty-six of the 349 pupils lied on the com- 
pletion test and that of these, forty-five also lied on the opposites 
test ; 263 of the 349 pupils were truthful on the completion test, and 
of these, 240 were also truthful on the opposites test. The tetra- 
choric coefficient of correlation here is .761. (55 pp. 253-58). The 
tetrachoric coefficient of correlation’ between the completion and 
squares test is .703, and between the opposites and squares test is 
.0o9, From the high inter-correlations of these three tests, it seems 
clear that repeated testing under the same or similar conditions 
would continue to classify the pupils very much as the three tests 
classified them. 

These tests showed that twenty-five students had cheated and lied 
on all three tests, that fifty-three students lied on two tests, that 
sixty-seven students lied on only one test, and that 206 students 
were honest on all tests. 

It was desired to have two groups equal in population, large 
enough to make statistical treatment reliable, and small enough to 
render adequate investigation of associated traits practicable. It 
was finally decided to select for further intensive testing a group of 
seventy pupils who had lied most consistently and a group of 
seventy pupils who were most truthful. To make up the untruthful 
group, hereafter called the negative group, all those who had cheated 
and lied on all three tests were selected. From those who had 
cheated and lied on two of the tests, an additional forty-five cases 
were selected who had surreptitiously filled in the most words. 

A total of 206 cases were available from which to choose the 
truthful group, hereafter called the positive group. In order to 
determine the seventy cases for the positive group, supplementary 
data from the teachers were obtained. The teachers were asked to 
rate all of their pupils in an order of merit from most truthful to 
least truthful. From the 206 pupils who were truthful on all three 

1 The assumption underlying the method of tetrachoric correlations is that 


both traits are really continuous and normal in distribution and that the nature 
of the data has forced each trait into two alternative categories. 
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tests, the seventy rated most truthful by the teachers were finally 
selected for the positive group. Table 4 presents the distribution 
of the positive and negative group according to sex and grade to- 
gether with the total number in each grade. 


TABLE 4 


Distribution according to grade and sex of untruthful (negative) group, of 
truthful (positive) group, and total population from which these groups were 
drawn. 


Positive Group Negative Group Total Population 
Grade Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
4 5 7 10 6 22, 30 
is 6 ie 3 4 3 27 
6 5 6 2 8 27 2S 
7 6 3 3 4 a 16 
8 8 3 5 vi 20 29 
9 4 4 2 5 23 21 
10 o 7. a rt 30 35 
Totals 6 33 30 41 175 181 


CONFIRMATION OF THE GROUPINGS 


It was thought desirable to secure confirmatory evidence of the 
trustworthiness of the classification of these pupils into truthful 
and untruthful groups. The evidence sought depended not upon 
tests but upon trial in actual environmental conditions. A reference 
to the ‘‘persistence test’’ in the next chapter will show that when 
the examiners left the room, there was a heaped-up plate of chocolate 
candies standing on the table near the telegraph key. The candy 
was locked upon by the pupils as a sort of courtesy on the part of 
the examiner for cooperation in the test. When the examiners re- 
turned, each child was asked if he had taken any of the candy and 
if he said he had not, he was offered a piece. As the candy on each 
occasion had been carefully counted before the child came in, -it 
was very easy to confirm this statement after the children had left 
the room, without any knowledge on their part that they were being 
put to a test. Now the very significant fact is, that not a single 
member of the positive group told a lie about the candy. Some of 
them took a piece or two, but in every case told the truth when the 
inquiry was made. On the other hand, seventeen: of the negative 
group took the candy and in every single case they told a lie about 
it when the question was asked. In the positive group there were 
ten that took the candy, a little more than half as many as in the 
negative group, but a sufficient number to show a very decided dif- 
ference in attitude toward truthfulness by the groups. Most of 
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those in the negative group, when offered an extra piece, took it also. 

One boy, whose conscience was probably troubling him, refused the 
extra piece, and when pressed said he did not care for candy. In 
contrast was another of the negative group who took twenty-eight 
pieces of the candy and then denied taking any. When offered some 
by the examiner he took the extra piece as well. 


CHAPTER II 


THE TESTS AND THEIR RESULTS 


The problem of this study is to determine by objective methods 
the traits associated with untruthfulness and truthfulness among 
children. In Chapter I was described the selection of seventy pupils 
who consistently lied on certain tests and the selection of seventy 
others who proved to be consistently truthful. In this chapter the 
various tests which were given to these two groups will be described 
and the results presented. 


INTELLIGENCE AND TRUTHFULNESS 


The hypothesis was entertained that the untruthful children 
might be addicted to lying because they are intellectually inferior. 
To prove or disprove this theory all the pupils were subjected to 
three of the standard mental tests. The tests used were the Terman, 
Otis and National intelligence tests. Mental ages for all pupils in 
the positive and negative groups were determined from norms pub- 
lished by the authors of these tests. Table 5 presents these data. 


TABLE 5 


The mean mental ages of positive and negative groups 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. S.D. N. M. S.D. i of difference 
4-6 11.1 2.1 32 10.9 1.6 33 6 
7-10 15.1 2.0 38 14.6 1.8 38 cP 
4-10 13.4 2.8 70 12.9 2.4 71 ater é 


In the table M indicates mean mental age, S.D. the standard 
deviation, and N. the number of children in each age group. In 
this and succeeding tables, for the sake of brevity, instead of dis- 
playing the data for each school grade, there is presented a com- 
posite picture of grades 4 to 6 inclusive, and of grades 7 to 10 in- 
elusive. Then, for comparison, there follows, in the third line, the 
fusion of the data for all grades. 

Table 5 reads that the mean mental age of the positive group in 
the 4th to 10th grades was 13.4 years, the standard deviation being 
2.8. The mean mental age of the negative group was 12.9 years, the 
standard deviation being 2.4. The observed difference here is .5 
years. This difference divided by the probable error of the differ- 
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ence of the two means* gives a ratio which indicates the probability 
that the difference is due to chance. In Table 5 this ratio is 1.7 
which indicates that the small difference of .5 is untrustworthy and 
may be due to chance. t 

The supposition that lying and truthfulness may represent two 
levels of intellectual ability or mental capacity falls to the ground. 
Other factors must be sought to account for the difference of the 
two groups. 

MEMORY FOR ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE WORDS AND TRUTHFULNESS 

It seemed not unreasonable to suppose that one conditioning ele- 
ment in lying might be the inability to think in abstract terms. Is 
it true, as William James suspected, that moral faults are often 
traceable to inability to eall things by their right names,—a spade 
a spade, and a lie a lie? To approximate an answer to this hypo- 
thesis a test was sought that would show whether truth tellers would 
be able to grasp things expressed in an abstract way better than did 
those who were untruthful. The test chosen was one devised by 
Meumann and reproduced in Whipple’s Manual (119, p. 369). It 
consisted of twelve lists of words, six of concrete and six of abstract, 
that were dictated to the pupils, after which they should record, at 
a given signal, the words they could recall. The twelve lists were 
in six sets, each set having a list of concrete and abstract words re- 
spectively. The first set had three terms of each type, the second 
four, the third five, and so on up to the sixth set, which had eight 
terms of each type. Beginning with the shortest set, the concrete 
terms were read slowly and distinctly and then opportunity was 
given to write them down in the order read on a prepared blank 
containing the appropriate number of spaces. Then the abstract 
list was read and immediately reproduced, and so on until all the 
lists were complete. The conerete and abstract words were scored 
separately, giving credit for correct recall and correct position in 
the series. Tables 6 and 7 present the results of this test, in which 
M represents the mean score of successful recall of words. 


* The formula for the probable error of the difference of two means is as 
follows: 


2 2 
Pi. diff, = / P.E. + P.E. 
M 2 


1 
See Otis A. 8. Statistical Method in Education, p. 262. 


t Where the ratio is 3.0, i.e. when the observed difference is three times the 
probable error of the difference, the possibilities are that the difference might 
occur by chance once in 24 times. Where the ratio is 3.5, the chance factors 
are 1/54. Where the ratio is 4.0, the chance factors are 1/142, ete. 
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TABLE 6 


The mean scores of positive and negative groups on memory for concrete terms 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. 8.D. N. M. S.D. N. of difference 
4—6 60.0 tM ey 32 59.2 11.4 30 4 
7-10 70.0 SL7 38 66.1 12.8 38 2.1 
4—10 65.4 12.8 70 62.9 12.5 71 Las 
TABLE 7 


The mean scores of positive and negative groups on memory for abstract terms 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. S.D. N. M. Sa. N. of difference 
4—6 52.2 10.7 32 50.1 10.1 33 1.0 
7-10 64.4 10.7 38 61.8 14.4 38 1.3 
4-10 58.9 12.3 70 56.1 13.8 71 1.9 


A comparison of Tables 6 and 7 shows that both groups excel 
slightly in the mastery of concrete terms, as compared with abstract. 
The ratio is about sixty-five to fifty-eight in the case of the positives 
and about sixty-two to fifty-six with the negatives. The differences 
are not statistically significant. While the truthful children have 
somewhat the advantage in memory for words of both kinds they 
show no particular superiority in the recall of the abstract terms. 
The supposition, therefore, that truthfulness is conditioned by the 
ability to grasp abstract notions, is fruitless, at least from the stand- 
point of this kind of a test. We shall find a reinforcement of this 
negative result in that part of the ‘‘moral comprehension’’ test, 
later described, that involves skillful discrimination in the use of 
abstract terms. We shall have to seek elsewhere for the causal ele- 
ments of untruthfulness. 

The weight of this test clearly falls on the question of relative 
memory capacity of the two moral types. While there are no statis- 
tically significant differences between them, it should be observed 
that there is a small, consistent, repeatedly recurring indication of 
superiority in recall of words on the part of the truthful children. 
The shght difference could be considered real only if it occurs re- 
peatedly, consistently, and sometimes to a degree indicating statis- 
tical significance. The present test was upon memory based upon 
_ auditory presentation. The one now to be described depends upon 
visual ‘perception. | 


MEMORY BASED ON VISUAL PERCEPTION AND TRUTHFULNESS 


In this test a picture was given to the subject for a given time to 
study and then a series of questions bearing on the picture were 
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asked and the answers recorded,—the familiar Aussage test. The 
picture chosen for the experiment was one that had been used by 
Fleming (27. p. 42.). It represented a scene occuring at a busy 
street corner of a large city. An accident has happened through a 
taxi-cab running into a sedan. After each pupil had been given 
one minute to study the picture, he was immediately asked a series 
of thirty-five questions, about the accident or about scenes in the 
nearby streets. The answers were recorded by an assistant. Twen- 
ty-five of these questions dealt with actual situations in the picture 
and ten were leading questions, meant to suggest objects or inci- 
dents that might really have been present but, in fact, were not. 
This part of the study will consider only the answers to the twenty- 
five questions dealing with visual perception and reeall. The items 
dealing with suggestibility will be considered in the next section. 

In the first place, there was computed what Whipple designates 
‘‘the range of report’’ (119. pp. 292-297). This means that the 
score was computed upon a percentage basis, by dividing the num- 
ber. of items reported by twenty-five, or the number of possible 
items. The results of this are shown in Table 8, in which M repre- 
sents the mean score or percentage of items to which answers were 
given. 

The second method of computation was on the accuracy of re- 
port. These results are presented in Table 9. While Table 8 indi- 
eates the number of items reported upon by the children, rightly or 
wrongly, Table 9 indicates the number of correct answers. 


TABLE 8 


The mean scores of positive and negative groups for range of report on the 
Aussage Test 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. S.D. N. M. 8.D. N. of difference 
4—6 59.0 12.2 32 59.0 bl oe 0.0 
7-10 65.0 14.2 38 64.0 ES 38 4 
4—10 62.0 13.6 70 61.0 12.9 a 6 
TABLE 9 


Mean scores of positive and negative groups for accuracy of report on the 
Aussage Test 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. S.D. N. M. S.D. N. of difference 
4-6 61.0 8.4 32 68.0 157 33 ooo 
7-10 — 67.0 9.4 38 69.0 7.9 38 0.0 
4-10 68.0 5.1 70 69.0 12.5 at oo) 
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An inspection of these two tables demonstrates the fact that the 
two groups have essentially identical scores in the acts of perception 
and recall involved in the experiment. The last two tests described, 
therefore, re-enforce each other and indicate quite conclusively that 
there is no intimate relation between untruthfulness and memory. 

This conclusion should, however, be taken tentatively, and await 
further proof. The second test used, originally intended for adults, 
was found rather too difficult for the children. The failure to dis- 
cover differences in the two groups may be due in part to the un- 
satisfactoriness of the test itself. 


SUGGESTIBILITY IN ITS RELATION TO UNTRUTHFULNESS 


The method of procedure in the study was, of course, that of 
hypothesis and verification or disproof as the case might be. Among 
the guesses as to causal factors of the tendency to lie was that the 
untruthful child is the victim of his responsiveness to the immediate 
situation in which he finds himself; that his sensitivity to an excit- 
ing stimulus or an inviting occasion gets him askew with his total 
surroundings; and that lying is an habitual device for hasty ad- 
justment. Presumably one of the factors in this set of relations 
that could be isolated was suggestibility. This has turned out to be 
a correct guess. Four tests of suggestibility were used and all of 
them gave positive results. 


(a) Suggestibility as shown by the Aussage Test 

It will be recalled that in the experiment last described in which 
the pupils observed a picture and afterward responded to test ques- 
tions on range and accuracy of recall, there were ten misleading 
questions referring to reasonable but irrelevant incidents and items 
that might be suggested by the picture, as for example ‘‘who was 
lying on the street hurt’’; there being no person in: that condition. 
The results of this part of the test are displayed in table 10. To 
place the score on a percentage basis each of the ten questions was 
assigned a value of ten. 


TABLE 10 
Mean score of positive and negative groups for suggestibility in the Aussage 
Test 

Ratio of Obs. 

Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 

Grade M. ‘$.D. N. M. S.D. NN. of difference 
4-6 22.0 13.8 32 32.0 25.5 33 2.9 
7-10 26.0 21.1 38 34.0 23.1 38 ps3 


4-10 24.0 18.2 70 33.0 24.3 71 3.7 
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The positive group accepts the suggestion of the misleading ques- 
tion somewhat less often than do the negative group. The differ- 
ence approaches statistical significance, The results should be taken 
at more than their face value. As indicated in the preceding sec- 
tion the picture selected was somewhat too difficult for the children. 
For this reason the subtle implications of the suggestive questions 
usually were quite beyond their grasp. Furthermore there are 
difficulties inherent in the test itself. Some of these have been 
pointed out by Otis (76), ‘‘the picture test does not prove to be very 
reliable, and this result agrees with the results of other investi- 
gators. The mental set in this test affects the results materially, 
especially in the case of younger children. Sometimes they are dis- 
couraged by the fact that they cannot remember what is in the pic- 
ture, and say ‘I do not know’ to a large number of questions. They 
do not accept the suggestions, but they are not in a state of mind to 
enter into the test.’’ 


(b) Suggestibility from Progressive Line-lengths 

This test was an adaptation of the familiar suggestion test de- 
seribed by Whipple (119, pp. 414-419). Twelve cards, in the center 
of each of which was a uniform black line, were used. The first 
five cards exposed carried black lines, 1, 114, 114, 134, and 2 inches 
long; the remaining seven cards had black lines 214 inches long. 
The cards were exposed one at a time, the pupils being asked whether 
each was longer or shorter than the one preceding. In scoring the 
responses only those cases responding ‘‘longer’’ to the first six lines 
were considered since only for such cases, was there opportunity 
to accept or reject the suggestion. The score was the percentage of 
times the suggestion was accepted on the last six cards. Table 11 
presents these data. 


TABLE 11 


Mean scores of positive and negative groups on suggestibility as measured by 
the lines test 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. S.D: N. M. S.D. N of difference 
4-6 63.0 27.9 7 67.0 29.8 16 5) 
7-10 43.0 24.9 27 49.0 24.6 21 nee 
4-10 51.0 27.7 44 57.0 28.4 39 1.3 


From table 11 there is apparently no difference between the two 
groups for suggestibility as measured by the lines test. The test, 
however, was perhaps too difficult for most of the pupils as only 
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about half of them got the suggestion of increasing length from the 
first six lines. The small number of cases finally scored made the 
probable errors large and thus perhaps obscures what would other- 
wise have proven to be a significant difference. 


(ec) Suggestibility as shown by the Size-weight Illusion 


The third and fourth tests of suggestibility consisted of lifting a 
series of blocks, a modification of the tests discussed in Whipple 
(119, pp. 405-410). The experiment used a set of fifteen blocks, 
black in color, of identical size and appearance, and numbered con- 
spicuously from 1 to 15. The first four weighed 40, 60, 80, and 100 
erams respectively ; the remaining eleven weighed 120 grams each. 
For the first form of this test of suggestion the subject was given 
the following instructions. ‘‘Here is a series of blocks, 15 of them; 
I want you to lift them one after the other like this (illustrate by 
lifting weight by thumb and finger). As you lift each block I want 
you to tell me whether it is heavier or lighter than the one which 
was just before it. Each block is to be lifted only onee.’’ Only 
the reports of those who responded to the first five blocks as ‘‘heav- 
ier’’ were considered. The percentage of times the suggestion was 
accepted on the last eleven blocks and the time in seconds for each 
judgment were recorded. ‘Tables 12 and 18 present the data for 
this first method of lifting the blocks. 


TABLE 12 


Mean percentage of suggestions accepted by positive and negative groups as 
measured by the lifting of weights once 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff: to P.H. 
Grade M. 8.D. N. M. S.D. N. of difference 
4-6 56.0 21.8 22 ZAG 22.9 26 3.0 
7-10 59.0 17.4 33 59.0 19.8 33 0.0 
4-10 58.0 192 55 64.0 21.9 59 vie ae 
TABLE 13 


Mean time in seconds of the positive and negative groups during the lifting of 
weights once 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. 8.D. N. M. 8.D. N. of difference 
4-6 40.7 14.3 32 35.4 12:3 3B 2.4 
7-10 ry 6 10.2 3 37.6 10.9 38 0 
4-10 39.0 12.2 70 36.8 11.6 yak 1.6 


(d) Second test with the Size-weight Illusion 


For the fourth test of suggestion the blocks were lifted as before 
except that the pupils were permitted to go back and relift the 
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previous block until they were satisfied which was the heavier. Only 
the reports of those subjects who responded to the first five as 
‘“‘heavier’’ were considered. The percentage of times the sugges- 
tion was accepted and the time in seconds for each judgment were 
recorded. These data are presented in Tables 14 and 15. 


TABLE 14 
Mean percentage of suggestions accepted by positive and negative groups in 
lifting and relifting weights 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to -P.E. 
Grade M. 8.D. N. M. S.D. N. of difference 
4—6 53.1 19.0 Si 68.8 30.0 28 a | 
7-10 43.0 20.7 34 52.1 24.3 32 2.4 
4-10 46.3 20.7 56 59.0 28.1 60: 4.1 
TABLE 15 


Mean time in seconds used by positive and negative groups in lifting and 
relifting weights 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. 8.D. N. M. 8.D. N. of difference 
4—6 89.8 29.8 32 86.0 33.0 33 6 
7-10 QT 32.6 38 82.0 19.1 38 3.6 
4-10 94.1 31.7 70 84.2 26.8 71 3.0 


In the first form of the test with the suggestion. blocks (tables 12 
and 13) the results show a fair tendency for the negative group to 
be more open to suggestion. It also indicates that the positive 
group is more deliberate and takes more time, even when the pupil 
is allowed to lift the blocks but once. The difference in this test 
was not sufficient to lend statistical significance to the results. 

In the second form of the test in which the weights were re-lifted 
(tables 14 and 15) there are stronger differences between the groups 
in the direction indicated in the first form of the test. Here there 
is statistical significance in the entire group for suggestion and in 
the upper grades for time. The negative group is consistently more 
suggestible throughout the grades save in the sixth. 

The difference between the truthful and untruthful children as 
ascertained in the fourth test is displayed graphically in figure 1. 
The lower set of curves are the graphs for the lowa children who 
were the subjects of this research. The ordinates represent school 
grade, the abscissas percentage of times the children yielded to the 
size-weight illusion. The scale is inverted so that distance above 
the base line will represent superiority in resisting the illusion, that 
is, less suggestibility. The solid line indicates the mean score of all 
the children tested. Then over this picture of all the pupils is 
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superimposed the curves for the positive and negative children taken 


separately. 


The chart shows in a very clear way the tendency of the two 
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groups to vary in the degree of suggestibility. The positives are 
less suggestible in all grades except the sixth. Had a smoothed 
curve been computed for the graphs of the positives and negatives 
thereby omitting the accidental crossing of the two at grade six it 
would have been even more apparent that the truthful and un- 
truthful children differ in suggestibility. 

In the upper part of figure 1 there is reproduced a graph taken 
from a research by Gilbert (36), done with the suggestion blocks 
upon the New Haven School children. For purposes of comparison 
the present tests were patterned after his. There is a good deal of 
similarity in the two curves which indicates the trustworthiness of 
a test of this sort. 

In the quest for the conditioning factors involved in untruthful- 
ness it has apparently been. possible to isolate one of them. Just 
what the significance of suggestibility is in relation to untruthful- 
ness can only be answered after other facts are ascertained. 


IMAGINATION AND UNTRUTHFULNESS 


The next topic for experimental study was imagination, which 
has frequently been believed to be related to untruthfulness, many 
writers (104a, pp. 205-6) (72b, p. 160) holding that it grows out of 
a luxuriant imagination. Two tests were here used, the one re- 
ferring to the free exercise of fancy, or productive imagination, 
and the other to its reproductive capacity. 


(a) Productive Imagination 

For this purpose the familiar ink blot test described in Whipple 
(119, pp. 480-485) was used. The ‘full procedure’ as described in 
the Manual was followed. The subject was given thirty seconds to 
study and record the results of an inspection of each ink blot. In 
a few cases the series of blots was given to individuals; in the ma- 
jority of cases, it was given to small groups. In the latter cases to 
the subjects were passed the cards face down; at the word ‘‘up’’ 
they turned them up, studied them for the required time and re- 
corded the results. At the word ‘‘down’’ they turned the ecard 
down, passed it to the next person and then at the given signal 
turned the next one up and recorded the results as before. This 
method worked as smoothly as when the cards were presented in- 
dividually. The testing for imaginativeness of this sort gave slight, 
although consistent result. In table 16 the column M presents the 
average number of images found described by the contrasted groups. 
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TABLE 16 
The mean scores of positive and negative groups for productive imagination 
on the ink blot test 
Ratio of Obs. 
Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. df N. M. B.D: N. of difference 


4-6 Wim a Same AGip Pe Al 182 8 

7-10 35.0. 24.0 38 a1 Oke SOs 1.8 

4-10 Ela be eh |) Sry Bieeiond «Cd 1.6 
While these differences are not statistically significant the nega- 


tive group consistently gave the larger number of responses. 
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The significance of this persistent small difference is shown 
graphically in figure 2. It is evident from the graphs that smoothed 
curves would present an unexceptional small difference. There is 
therefore, some justification for farther investigation of the notion 
that imaginativeness is a conditioning factor in lying. 


(b) Reproductive Imagination 

In connection with the truthfulness-untruthfulness tests data 
were obtained on the relative ability of the two groups to recall the 
details of visual patterns previously observed. On the third page 
of the opposites and the completion tests (see Appendix pp. 62-63) 
were presented geometric figures. For the opposites test these con- 
sisted of a circle in which was inscribed a hexagon and inside the 
hexagon a square. Five words were placed in certain positions 
relative to these figures. In the completion test four geometric 
figures, each accompanied by a nonsense syllable, were given. The 
pupils were asked to study these figures so carefully, that if later 
they should be asked to reproduce them from memory, they could do 
so. This they were requested to do just after filling in the opposites 
and completion blanks. An objective scoring system was devised 
for measuring in qualitative units the correctness of the reproduc- 
tion of the various elements of the two sets of figures. The number 
of elements reproduced was the index of success. These were re- 
duced to percentages of complete success, which are shown by the 
eolumns M in tables 17 and 18. 7 


TABLE 17 


Mean scores of positive and negative groups for reproductive imagination as 
shown by the ability to reproduce the geometric figure presented 
in the opposites test 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff..to PE. 
Grade M. S.D. N. M. S.D. N. of difference 
4-6 30.0 5.9 32 30.0 8.8 33 0.0 
7-10 33.0 8.4 38 33.0 9.3 38 0.0 
4-10 31.0 7.6 70 31.0 9.2 71 0.0 
TABLE 18 


Mean scores of positive and negative groups for reproductive imagination as 
shown by the geometric figures presented in the completion test 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. S.D. N. M. S.D. N. of difference 
4—6 60.0 18.8 32 60.0 20.1 33 0.0 
7-10 61.0 20.1 38 69.0 14.9 38 2.9 


4-10 60.0 19.4 70 63.0 18.7 ya 1.4 
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From these two tables there is evidently little difference between 
the two groups in reproductive imagination. These results do not 
necessarily negate those indicated in the ink blot test. The experi- 
ment is a mixed one involving pure memory and association. It 
was originally constructed for adults and was rather difficult for 
the children. The element of memory is probably the chief one in 
this test and overshadows any influences due to imagination. 


OVERSTATEMENT AS A FACTOR IN UNTRUTHFULNESS 


It seemed reasonable to suppose that one factor in lying is a lack 
of inhibition in the presence of an appealing or exciting situation, 
combined with a strain of buoyancy and self assurance. There is 
perhaps no test so far devised that can assay out this complicated 
set of factors. It was thought that an overstatement test would 
strike pretty centrally into this group of elements. The test. se- 
lected was one that had been used by Raubenheimer (105). It con- 
sisted of two parts. Part I contained forty questions such as: 
‘“Where does silk come from?’’ The pupils were asked to state after 
each question whether they knew the answer well, knew something 
about it, or knew nothing about it, for which a credit of two, one and 
zero respectively was given. The total score on part I was eighty. 
Part II, given a week later, consisted of multiple choice questions 
covering the same material as part I, such as: ‘‘Silk comes from 
worms, plants, sheep, goats.’’ The pupils were asked to underline the 
one word that made a correct answer. Each right answer given to 
part II was scored two. The scores of part I divided by scores of 
part II gave a ratio measuring the amount of overstatement. The 
comparison of the two groups is shown in table 19. 


TABLE 19 
Mean scores on overstatement of positive and negative groups 

Ratio of Obs. 

Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 

Grade M. S.D. N. M. 8.D. N. of difference 
4-6 1.33 AQ 32 1.70 82 33 3.4 
7-10 1.08 25 38 1.47 .69 38 3.4 
4-10 1.12 40 70 1.65 78 71 7.6 


The ratios of observed differences to probable error of the differ- 
ence indicate that the differences between the responses of the two 
groups presented in table 19 are clearly significant. 

The original forms of this test were developed and used by 
Voelker (117) and Cady (9). Voelker regards the overstatement 
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test as one of the best in his series and Cady states that it is the 
best of those he used. In his discussion Cady says that ‘‘overstate- 
ment has been shown to be a valuable means of estimating certain 
phases of character, and has been shown to have definite connec- 
tions with ‘trustworthiness’ by Voelker, and with incorrigibility in 
this study (that of Cady) ; it is important to examine possible psy- 
chological explanations of its diagnostic ability’’. Cady then goes 
on to explain it as due to ‘‘that tendency in human nature to step 
beyond the bounds of real attainment in the effort to put something 
over .... The types which the test selected in general, were the 
weakly, impulsive (poorly inhibited), boastful, nervous, psycho- 
pathic, and often mentally retarded child. They tended to be 
children who could not resist temptation, who did not count the 
cost of taking a step.’’ He then says further that the tendency to 
overstate is deeply rooted in human nature, it is designed to win 
recognition from our associates, and social esteem is a large factor 
in human life. ‘‘ Vanity, conceit, boastfulness, presumptuousness, 
over self-confidence are terms which express different meanings of 
this attempt of the person to gain and maintain social status.’’ 

These statements by Cady about the impulsive, boastful, pre- 
sumptious child are in harmony with the picture of the lying child 
that these tests are beginning to bring out in bold relief. We have 
seen. that the untruthful child is more suggestible and perhaps 
slightly more imaginative. It is now quite clear that he lacks in 
high degree, restraint in estimating the trustworthiness of his 
knowledge. 

Just to what extent the youngsters wilfully misrepresent cannot 
be determined from the results of this test. It is evident, however, 
that to suppose that when children lie they simply wish to deceive, 
-is to overlook some of the essential elements in untruthfulness. 


RANGE OF INFORMATION AND UNTRUTHFULNESS 


The marked tendency of the negative group to overestimate is 
brought into still bolder relief when set against the fact that they 
are lacking, as compared with the positive group, in accurate in- 
formation about common factors and situations. Part II of the 
test of overstatement furnished the desired data on this point. In. 
this section a series of eighty questions were asked covering all of 
the eighty items in part I. The questions were of the multiple 
response type and the pupils betrayed their knowledge by under- 
lining the one word in the series that correctly answered the ques- 
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tion. In table 20 the columns M denote the averages of right re- 
sponses of the two groups. 


TABLE 20 


Mean scores of positive and negative groups on the range of information 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P:E. 
Grade M. 8.D. IN M. Os N. of difference 
4—6 37.6 11.9 32 34.4 8.3 i] 1:9 
/-10 57.2 12.5 38 49,1 9.2 38 4.8 
4-10 48.6 15.6 70 42.3 11.4 i OR 3.1 


On the whole the positive group distinctly excel the negative in 
range of knowledge. The comparison has definite statistical signifi- 
cance. The small probable error for grades four to six is due to the 
fact that most of the test material was obviously too difficult for 
the children of the fourth grade. In that grade the two groups are 
equally ignorant of the facts presented. In all other grades than 
the fourth the comparison showed statistical significance. 

It should be borne in mind in this connection that the positive 
eroup showed no decided superiority in intelligence. 


SENSORI-MOTOR RESPONSES IN RELATION TO TRUTHFULNESS 


If the tendency toward untruthfulness is to be rooted in the 
organism it was thought that some significant differences might ap- 
pear between the two groups in types of sensori-motor responses and 
in reactions involving reflex mechanisms. This supposition was 
found to be correct. Two tests of sensori-motor activity were em- 
ployed,—card sorting and a cancellation of A’s. 


(a) Card Sorting 


The card sorting test consisted of ninety-six cards to be distri- 
buted into eight uniform boxes, twelve in a box. On the eight sets 
were printed respectively a bird, house, shoe, kite, circle, hexagon, 
square, and triangle. One of these figures was also placed over each 
box. The score was the number of errors and time required. Tables 
21 and 22 present these data. 


TABLE 21 


The mean number of errors of positive and negative groups in card sorting 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. 8.D. N. M. S.D. N. of difference 
4-6 5.39 6.36 32 2.57 2.08 33 3.5 
7-10 2.60 . 3.44 38 3.37 2.64 38 1.8 


4-10 3.78 5.19 70 — (8.04 2.43 fe Be tis 
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TABLE 22 


The mean time in seconds used by positive and negative groups in ecard sorting 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. S.D. N. M. 8.D. N. of difference 
4—6 169.3 46.0 32 157.8 36.5 33 1.7 
7-10 140.8 34.3 38 127.2 25.5 38 2.9 
4-10 153.1 42.5 70 140.6 33.6 71 2.9 


It will be seen from table 21 that in grades 4-6 the positive group 
made more errors, while in grades 7-10 the negative group had the 
disadvantage. The difference in number of errors for all grades is 
therefore not significant. Table 22, however, shows a consistent 
tendency for the positive group to take more time. While the dif- 
ference is not great, it is constant. The P.E. of 2.9 for all grades 
indicates that the chances are about twenty to one that the differ- 
ence is not accidental. 

The value of the small difference is heightened when it is observed 
that it oceurs throughout the school grades studied without excep- 
tion. The condition is shown in the graph of figure 3. 
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Figure 3—Showing the Time Reactions of the two groups in number per 
minute in the Card Sorting Test. 
Positive, Solid line 
Negative, Broken line 


The truth telling children are more deliberate in the card sorting. 
This fact is in harmony with the results of other tests. One condi- 
tion of lying appears to be a state of excitability in meeting a try- 
ing situation. 

(b) Cancellation of A’s 


The letters selected for this test were those given by G. M. Whip- 
ple (119 p. 256) and called ‘‘the A test’’. The printed sheets from 
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which the A’s were to be crossed out were distributed, face down, 
and the method of procedure illustrated on the black-board until 
every pupil understood it thoroughly. Then the sheets, at a given 
signal, were turned over and the contest started. It was continued 
for a minute and a half. The results were calculated on the amount 
of material covered in this period of time. The tests were scored 
for speed, accuracy, and efficiency (speed times accuracy) accord- 
ing to Whipple’s recommendations. Tables 23, 24, and 25 display 
the comparisons of the two groups. 


TABLE 23 


Speed: %.¢., the number of A’s cancelled by positive and negative groups 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. S.0. N. M. 8.D. N. of difference 
4-6 297.0 79.1 32 294.0 75.1 33 2 
7-10 395.0 82.4 38 428.6 81.9 38 2.7 
4—10 354.0 ty ae 70 366.0 102.2 71 1.0 
TABLE 24 
Mean scores of positive and negative groups for accuracy in the cancellation 
of A’s 
Ratio of Obs. 
Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. S.D. N. M. SD. N. of difference 
4-6 .960 1.43 32 .940 .06 33 0.0 
7-10 979 02 38 968 03 38 LT 
4—10 Ag 04 70 .960 .05 (al 2.2 
TABLE 25 


Mean scores of positive and negative groups on efficiency in the cancellation 
of A’s. (Accuracy times number cancelled) 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. S.D. N. M. = DP N. of difference 
4-6 271.2 78.1 32 275.0 70.6 33 3 
7-10 390.6 70.9 38 © 401.3 75.8 38 9 
4-10 342.6 94.6 70 349.3 103.3 71 6 


These reactions are somewhat of the nature of a contest involv- 
ing reflex responses under central control. While there are no 
differences that are statistically significant, there is shown, how- 
ever, a uniform tendency. The untruthful children are somewhat 
quicker and more accurate in both ecard sorting and cancellation of 
A’s, possibly indicating that the truthful children are more de- 
liberate. 


AN ACT OF JUDGMENT ON THE BASIS OF PERCEPTUAL RELATIONS 


An experiment was sought that would differentiate the judgmen- 
tal factor in sensori-motor control. A modification of the Wundt 
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(125, pp. 270, 285) complication experiment was used to study the 
thoughtful coordination between sight and hearing of the two 
groups, involving a judgment of relation between the visual and 
auditory stimuli. The apparatus consisted of a large circular dial 
marked off into sectors of twenty degrees. Behind the dial was a 
revolving pointer that projected about two inches beyond the cir- 
cumference of the dial and so arranged that a sharp click could be 
sounded when the pointer was at any given place. From behind 
the apparatus the position of the click in relation to pointer could 
be changed at will. The pupils were allowed to study the appar- 
atus. They were told that the pointer would be started revolving 
and they were to record after each trial the number nearest the 
pointer when the click occurred. The apparatus was then covered 
with a screen, the pointer set at the desired position in relation to 
the click, the apparatus set in motion, and the dial exposed for ten 
seconds after which the position of the pointer was recorded. The 
pupils were given ten trials in three positions. The score of each 
pupil was the average error on the thirty trials. Table 26 presents 
relative ability of the opposite types. 


TABLE 26 
Mean errors in degrees of positive and negative groups on the Wundt Com- 
> plication test 

Ratio of Obs. 

Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 

Grade 8.D. . M. 8.D. N. of difference 
4-6 33.7 12.1 32 33.6 12.3 33 zt 
7-10 29.9 15.0 38 37.2 14.6 38 3.2 
4-10 31.6 14.6 70 35.4 13.5 71 2.4 


No difference appears in grades 4 to 6. In grades 7 to 10 
there is a real difference in favor of the accuracy of the perception- 
judgment act on the part of the positive group. The pure act of 
judgment is pronounced in this experiment. The older truthful 
children distinctly excel in this experiment, indicating a higher de- 
gree of central control. 


PERSISTENCE AND TRUTHFULNESS 


A test of persistence followed at once after the Card Sorting test 
and was introduced’ to see how definitely the pupils of the two groups 
would hold themselves to an intermittent task in spite of distrac- 
tions that might lead them to forget it. It was explained to the 
subject that the examiners wished to leave the room for a time to 
count up the results and re-sort the cards for the examination of 
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the next pupil. They were told that they were to be left entirely 
alone for from five to ten minutes and all they would have to do 
during this time would be to press a telegraph key (which was then 
shown to them) every half minute, when the second hand of a watch 
was at 60 and 30, They could do anything they liked only to be 
sure to press the key regularly. The explanation was continued 
until the pupil thoroughly understood, and then the examiner left 
the room. A stop watch was synecronized with the watch lying on 
the table beside the telegraph key and used by the pupil; this stop 
watch was taken from the room and used to verify the pupil’s per- 
formance. In the adjoining room, a small electric light was con- 
nected with the telegraph key and gave definite knowledge of the 
degree with which the subject complied with the instructions. An 
accurate record was kept of the moment when the key was pressed ; 
whether before or after the proper moment, or right on the exact 
dot. On the table where the pupil was working, besides the watch 
and the telegraph key, a number of comic sheets from the Sunday 
newspaper were displayed for the purpose of distracting their at- 
tention. Also in a conspicuous place near the telegraph key was a 
dish heaped up with chocolate candy. The results of the candy test 
have been taken up elsewhere. 

The findings from this test arranged themselves under four dif- 
ferent but inter-related headings: the number of exact hittings, 
the amount of the anticipations in the hitting, the amount of lag 
and the number of.complete failures to strike at all. 

(1) The number of exact hits. As the subject was told to press 
the key every thirty seconds and was given five minutes, there was 
a maximum of ten times when the subject should have pressed the 
key. Each pressing of the key was given a value of 10. So if a 
pupil pressed the key but nine times instead of ten, his score would 
be 90. M in table 27 shows that the truthful children excel in the 
number of exact hittings. With the exception of Grade 4, all the 
other grades show statistical significance in favor of the positive 
group. 

TABLE 27 


Mean score on pressing key at the exact moment by the positive and negative 
groups 
Ratio of Obs. 
Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
8.D. N. M. 8.D. N. 


Grade M. of difference 
4-6 88.3 18.0 32 85.6 25.0 33 Jt 
7-10 99.0 3.0 38 94.2 8.0 38 5.1 
4-10 944° 943.0 70° 90.5 °18.0" 73 2.2 
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The genuineness of the comparison is more readily grasped when 
pictured in the graph as represented in figure 4. The consistency 
of the superiority of the positive group in persistence would indi- 
cate that the trustworthiness of the difference is somewhat in excess 
of that indicated by the statistical difference. 

(2) The second scoring was the measure of the amount of ‘‘an- 
ticipation’’ of the proper time for pressing the key. Each second 
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Figure 4—Record of exact hits: Persistence test 
Positive—Solid line 
Negative—Broken line 
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that the subject hit the key before the thirty second point was 
reached was assigned a value of ten. Thus, if on two occasions dur- 
ing the period he pressed the key one second before the small index 
hand had reached the ‘thirty’ or ‘sixty’ mark, his score for anticipa- 
tion would be 20. A comparison of the groups is indicated in table 
28. 
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Figure 5—Record of amount of Anticipation (Hits before exact time) 
Positive—Solid line 
Negative—Broken line 
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TABLE 28 


Mean score on anticipation in pressing the key by positive and negative groups 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to. P.E. 
Grade M. 8.D. N. M. 8.D. N of difference 
4—6 14.4 19.0 32 22.2 51.5 33 1.2 
7-10 13.9 37.5 38 42.0 76.0 38 3.0 
4—10 14.1 31.0 70 35.8 67.5 (He 3.6 


There is evidently a consistent tendency on the part of the un- 
truthful children to be over-hasty in the stroke. All told, the dif- 
ferences are statistically significant. 

The nature of the difference is more easily grasped when, in the 
form of the chart in figure 5, it is arranged by grades. 

The negative group is clearly more inclined to anticipation. 
This is in line with the drift of other tests. They show themselves 
to be the ‘‘hurry-ups.’’ They are more impulsive. They lack the 
power of inhibition. 

(3) The third scoring indicates the slowness or lag of the sub- 
jects in hitting the key. It was done in the same manner as in the 
second part of the test but measured the variation in the opposite 
direction, the number of seconds that the pupil was late in hitting 
the key at the proper moment. 


TABLE 29 


Mean score on lag in pressing the key by positive and negative groups 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. 8.D. N. M. S.D. N of difference 
4-6 38.1 54.0 32 48.9 65.2 33 1.0 
7-10 26.7 41.8 5 38.4 72.5 38 1.2 
4-10 31.6 47.7 70 43.4 69.0 71 1.8 


There is a slight though fairly uniform tendency as shown in table 
29 for the untruthful children to come in later on the stroke. The 
nature of the difference is portrayed in figure 6. 

It was a little surprising to find that the untruthful children 
showed both anticipation and lag. On the surface it would 
seem that the explanation is, that as indicated heretofore, the un- 
truthful children are in a state of central instability. When it is 
recalled that the subject was surrounded by pictures and candies, 
it seems probable that lagging is related to distraction, The atten- 
tion of untruthful children is more inclined to be pulled away from 
the task until the proper moment is past. This fact does not con- 
tradict the evidence of their being more impulsive. They simply 
forget their task. © | 
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Negative—Broken line 


Figure 6—Record of amount of Lag (Hits after exact time) 
Positive—Solid line 


The negative group is not only more irregular in striking 


(4) 


the key; they also record more complete failures in 


striking at all. 


This brings out still more emphatically the fact of their distraction 


from the task. Some of them became so interested in the papers and 
other objects, that sometimes for two or three intervals the pressing 
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of the key was altogether neglected. The variety of attitudes shown 
by the pupils toward the test was very interesting although no 
direct observation could be made to secure material of statistical 
value regarding their behavior while alone. But from observations 
made when the experimenters returned to the room it was clear that 
some children had held strictly to the task in hand; they were lean- 
ing over the table in the same intent attitude they had assumed 
when the examiner left the room. Others became interested in the 
papers and were reading when the examiner came back or they had 
become interested in various objects and forgot the task to a greater 
or less degree. It could be very definitely said, from the observa- 
tions made, that the truthful children seemed to stick to their task 
in a stricter manner than those of the other group. The statistics 
also show that the positive group hold more closely to their task and 
record a larger number of hits than does the negative group (table 
27). This is not so apparent in the lower grades, where the 
children are naturally more restless, but it is evident even here; in 
grades 7 to 10, however, there is a very characteristic difference, 
giving one of the strongest statistical measures of the series. In 
sum, the positive pupils held more closely to the definite task 
in hand, were neither so impulsive or so distracted, made by far the 
larger number of hits, and had fewer variations. 


MORAL JUDGMENTS IN RELATION TO TRUTHFULNESS 


It was necessary to gain some knowledge of the power of dis- 
crimination in the moral field possessed by these children. Two 
tests were introduced; the first a moral comprehension test, which 
sought to secure their judgments of concrete moral situations, and a 
second which required them to arrange a number of offenses against 
accepted moral standards in the order of their gravity from least 
to greatest. 


(a) Moral Comprehension 


A test consisting of a series of ten stories involving the most com- 
mon types of situation into which lying enters was given to the two 
groups. (See Appendix, pp. 66-67). Various sources were studied, 
and a questionnaire among college classes was used to determine 
what motives were most frequently involved in lying. Those men- 
tioned most often were woven into the central thought of the stories, 
one chief motive in each story. 

After each story was placed a series of statements of things to do 
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under the circumstances of the story and the children were asked 
to rank these from the best to the worst. In the first series of five 
stories each was followed by three statements from which the chil- 
dren were to choose the best and worst. In the last series of five 
stories each was followed by five statements. Two of these were 
‘“best’’ statements, one in concrete and one in abstract terms; and 
two were ‘‘worst’’ statements, one concrete and one abstract. The 
judgments of sixteen graduate students were obtained as to the 
order in which these statements should be ranked. A trial form was 
used on an independent group of children and certain changes made 
before it was finally given to the groups. The score was the per- 
centage of right responses. 


TABLE 30 


Mean percentage of correct responses by positive and negative groups to all 
items in the test of moral judgment 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to. BE: 
Grade M. S.D. N. M. S.D. N. of difference 
4—6 75.1 12.8 32 71.2 12.2 33 Lf 
7-10 85.3 8.1 38 76.7 10.6 38 5.8 
4-10 79.2 12.9 70 70.6 13.6 (@! 5.5 


It will be seen from the above table that there is a very decided dif- 
ference between the positive and negative groups in their ability to 
discriminate and arrange the material presented in the test. 

The concrete and abstract statements used after the last half of 
the stories afforded another opportunity of testing the ability of 
the two groups to handle abstract and concrete terms. 


TABLE 31 


Mean percentage of correct responses by positive and negative groups to abstract 
statements following the last five stories of the moral judgment test 


Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. S.D. N. M. S.D. N. of difference 
4-6 64.0 18.1 32 56.0 19.0 33 2.6 
7-10 74.0 17.4 38 66.0 19.8 38 2.8 
4-10 70.0 18.3 70 62.0 24.7, 71 3.5 
TABLE 32 


Mean percentage of correct responses by positive and negative groups to con- 
erete statements following the last five stories of the moral judgment test 


Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to PE. 
Grade M. S.D. N. M. S.D. N. of difference 
4-6 58.0 20.0 32 52.0 19.9 33 1.6 
7-10 TAD 17.8 38 60.0 18.2 38 3.8 


4-10 66.0 19.7 FO FG po ie ia’ 0 4.5 
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From the above tables it is clear that the positive group consistent- 
ly did better than the negative on the whole test, on the parts stated 
abstractly and on the parts stated concretely. Since the superiority 
of the positive group is nearly the same for the abstract and con- 
erete parts of the test, these data confirm the results of the test of 
memory for concrete and abstract terms, i.e., there is no tendency 
for one group to be superior in one and poorer in the other. The 
important fact is that the difference between the groups is a differ- 
ence in moral judgment, and not in their conerete or abstract form 
of statement. 


(b) Ethical Discrimination 


In an effort to get further light on the question of the moral per- 
ceptions of the two groups a test devised by Guy G. Fernald (25 
p. 945ff.) was used. The test consisted of ten offenses of varying 
culpability which the pupils were instructed to arrange in a series 
from least to greatest gravity. One of these was omitted as unsuit- 
able for use with children. Fernald’s method of scoring, which gave 
a credit of 10 for each correctly placed offense, and a score of. 9, 8, 7, 
et cetera for offenses misplaced 1, 2 or 3 steps, was used. The time 
in. seconds was also recorded. The results are as follows: 


TABLE 33 
Mean scores of positive and negative groups in Fernald’s Ethical Discrimina- 
tion Test 
Ratio of Obs. 
Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. S.D. N. M. S.D. N. of difference 
4-6 84.5 6.9 32 82.7 10.1 33 a Bs 
7-10 86.9 6.4 38 87.9 4.0 38 1.2 
4-10 85.8 6.5 70 84.6 8.7 71 1.4 
TABLE 34 


Mean time in seconds of positive and negative groups in taking Fernald’s 
Ethical Discrimination Test 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. S.D. N. M. S.D. N. of difference 
4—6 147.4 47.3 32 124.5 41.4 33 3.1 
7-10 122.6 50.7 38 104.6 26.7 38 2.9 
4-10 134.4 51.3 70 120.0 42.9 <1 2.7 


The differences presented in table 33 and 34 are not significant, 
but consistently with the other tests the positive group proved some- 
what more deliberative. The lack of statistically significant differ- 
ence in table 33 is undoubtedly due to the fact that the test was 
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entirely beyond the grasp of the children. On giving the test to a 
group of competent adults there was found to be as much difference 
between their rankings and Fernald’s as between the children’s 
rankings and Fernald’s. 


FORMS OF ASSOCIATION IN RELATION TO TRUTHFULNESS 


Two tests coming under the general head of association were next 
given. It was thought that the alertness of the mind in responding 
to situations where association was involved might throw some light 
on the question of truthfulness and untruthfulness. 

The first of these tests was a filling in of opposites, the second a 
form of sentence completion. 


(a) Opposites Test 
In connection with the ‘‘opposites test’’ used in differentiating the 
two groups the pupils were required to fill in opposites to a series 
of words found on page 1 of the test. Omitting the responses filled 
in surreptitiously while correcting their papers, these data made it 
possible to study the ability of the two groups at controlled associa- 
tion. Thq score is the percentage of correct associations. 


TABLE 35 


Mean percentages of correct responses of positive and negative groups in the 
giving of opposites 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group - Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Grade M. S.D. N. M. S.D. N of difference 
4-6 45.2 15.2 32 37.8 14.8 33 2.9 
7-10 45.0 10.5 38 42.5 12.6 38 1.4 
4-10 45.1 13.2 70 39.8 14.1 71 3.4 


There is a consistent tendency approaching statistical significance 
for the positive group to excel in ability to give opposites. 


(b) Sentence Completion 

Part of a sentence completion test described by Whipple (119 
p. 438) was given to the two groups. The test consisted of thirteen 
incomplete sentences which were exposed one at a time and the 
pupil instructed to complete them in any way that made sense. The 
score was the mean time elapsing between exposure of the sentence 
and the moment the student began to write. Table 36 presents 
these data. 
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TABLE 36 


Mean time in seconds of positive and negative groups in completion of sentences 
Ratio of Obs. 


Positive Group Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 

Grade M. S.D. IN: M. 8.D. N. of difference 
4—6 5.2 2.5 32 5.7 A ale 1.2 
7-10 3.7 1.3 38 4.0 1.9 38 1.2 
4-10 4.8 2.2 70 5.0 2.2 (pi 7 


The differences presented in table 36 are not statistically significant 
and represent the only case where the negative group reacted some- 
what more slowly than did the positive. 


A TEST OF LIKES AND DISLIKES 


At this point the investigation took a different turn and an at- 
tempt was made to use one of the modern self-rating scales that 
have had large vogue in the recent study of personality. 

A test measuring likes and dislikes or attitudes and interests was 
given to the two groups. This was patterned after the test of Hart 
(47) and Shuttleworth (92). The test consisted of 250 stimulus 
words or phrases arranged in twenty-five lists of ten items in each 
list. After each stimulus was placed a ‘‘Yes’’ and ‘‘No’’. The 
pupils were instructed to underline the ‘‘Yes’’ after the items they 
liked, to underline the ‘‘No’’ after the items they disliked, to skip 
the items they neither liked nor disliked, to underline five items in 
each list about which they felt strongly, and to double-underline one 
item in each list about which they felt most strongly of all. This 
gave seven types of response to each stimulus: Yes, Yes, Yes, In- 


different, No, No, and No. The word and phrase stimuli were se- 


lected on a definite plan in order to reveal attitudes toward lying, 
dishonesty, egoism, emotions, freedom of action, moral situations, 
religion, sex, social interests and responsibility. 

The method of analysis consisted of comparing the percentage of 
the different types of responses the' two groups gave to each stimulus 
in grades four to six, seven to ten, and four to ten. The test on the 
whole did not prove to be significant. Only five items in grades 
seven to ten proved to be statistically significant. These data are 
presented in table 37. 
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TABLE 37 


Percentage distribution of positive and negative groups, in grades 7 to 10, to 
the five most significant items in the test of likes and dislikes 


Strong Dislik- No. Indiffer- Strong Liking Ratio of Obs. 


ing responses: ent, and Yes Responses: Diff. to P.E. 
Group No and No Responses Yes and Yes of difference 
‘“Teacher’’ 
Positive 0 48 52 6.2 
Negative 0 91 9 
‘Library’? 
Positive 0 29 (A! 8.2 
Negative 6 lw 
‘‘Leader’’ 
Positive 0 45 55 3.8 
Negative 0 74 26 
‘¢Playing a Game of Cards’’ 
Positive 13 84 3 3.8 
Negative 8 51 41 
‘“Hearing nasty stories’’ 
Positive 52 48 0 3.8 
Negative 20 74 6 


In table 37 the two strong disliking reactions have been grouped 
under one heading and the same thing has been done with the two 
strong liking and the three middle indifferent reactions. Table 37 
reads that 52 per cent of the positive group in grades seven to ten 
liked strongly the stimulus ‘‘teacher’’ while only 9 per cent of the 
negative group gave this response. Similarly the positive group 
liked ‘‘library’ and ‘‘leader’’ but disliked ‘‘playing a game of 
eards’’ and ‘‘hearing nasty stories’’ more than the negative group. 

No other items appeared to be statistically significant by them- 
selves, but a number of consistent tendencies appeared. With a few 
exceptions the positive group gave somewhat stronger disliking re- 
sponses than the negative group to the seventeen stimuli concerned 
with lying and dishonesty such as ‘‘cheat’’, ‘‘deceit’’, and ‘‘le’’. 
The positive group also gave stronger disliking responses to ‘‘go to 
wild parties’’, ‘‘temptation’’, ‘‘girls smoking’’, ‘‘spooning’’, ‘‘im- 
moral’’, and ‘‘see pictures with crime in them’’, while the negative 
group tended to respond indifferently to these items. The negative 
group gave stronger liking responses to ‘‘new clothes’’, ‘‘sport’’, 
‘‘eo to wild parties’’, ‘‘gay’’, ‘‘shows’’, and ‘‘lots of spending 
money’’, while the positive group tended to respond indifferently 
to these stimuli. 

An interesting side light on the nature of the problem of lying is 
shown by this test which, unlike most of the other tests, was given 
to the entire group of 356 pupils from which the positive and nega- 
tive groups were drawn. In connection with a study of character 
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age a comparison was made of the likes and dislikes of pupils 
eleven years old and younger with pupils fifteen years old and 
older, keeping the girls and boys separate. Nearly half of the items 
in the test gave statistically significant differences by this method 
of analysis. Among these differences the changes in attitude with 
age and sex toward stimuli concerning lying were so striking that 
they are here presented. Table 38 presents a sample of the data for 
boys, twenty-five younger boys being compared with twenty-five 
older boys. Table 38 reads that 44 per cent of the older group re- 
acted indifferently or slightly positively to the stimulus ‘‘cheat if 
you can’’ while none of the younger group gave these reactions. 


TABLE 38 


Percentage distribution of the responses of younger and older boys to lying 
stimuli in the test of likes and dislikes 

Ratio of Obs. 

Diff. to P.E. 


Group No No No q Yes Yes Yes of difference 
ae ‘<cheat if you can’’ 
Older 8 24 24 32 8 4 0 5.5 
Younger 8 32 60 0 0 0 0 
““lying to keep a secret’’ 
Older 4 28 20 24 16 8 0 6.3 
Younger 4 8 80 4 4 0 0 
““lying to get even with someone’’ 
Older 8 16 24 40 t 8 0 5.3 
Younger 0 16 76 0 8 0 0 
‘“Stealing a ride’’ 
Older 0 12 24 32 4 24 4 4.6 
Younger 12 12 64 0 8 0 4. 
‘‘lying to save a friend’’ 
Older 0 12 12 48 8 20 0 4.3 
Younger 0 8 48 20 12 12 0 


TABLE 39 


Percentage distribution of the responses of younger and older girls to lying 
stimuli in the test of likes and dislikes 
Ratio of Obs. 


Diff: to” PE. 
Group No No No 2 Yes Yes Yes of difference 
ies ‘lying to appear well to another’’ 
Older 8 68 12 12 0 0 6.6 
Younger 12 8 36 44 0 0 0 
‘‘lying to keep a secret’’ 
Older 20 60 8 12 0 0 6.2 
Younger 12 12 48 ao 0 0 
“¢ deceit ’’ 
Older 20 36 28 20 0 0 0 5.6 
Younger 4 8 16 64 8 0 0 
. ‘‘lying to get what you want’’ 
Older 20 40 32 8 0 0 0 5.3 
Younger 4 8 44 44 0 0 
“‘lying one’s way out of trouble’’ 
Older 8 72 8 12 0 0 ‘ 4.3 


Younger 8 32 28 28 0 0 
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For the five items in table 38 and for all the lying and dishonesty 
stimuli the older boys were consistently more tolerant than the 
younger. Table 39, comparing the responses of twenty-five younger 
girls with twenty-five older girls, presents typical samples of an 
entirely opposite tendency, the older girls consistently giving the 
stronger disliking responses. These radical changes in attitude 
are not associated with any changes in the proportion of actual ly- 
ing from grade to grade (see table 4). This is confirmed by the ab- 
sence of any differences when the positive and negative groups were 
compared. It is significant for the psychology of truthfulness-un- 
truthfulness to find no relation between professed attitudes and 
actual behavior. 


THE REPORT OF PARENTS 


The major portion of this investigation has been directed at the 
two groups of children, and carried on by means of various kinds 
of tests. In the experiment about to be considered is evidenced a 
quite different approach to the problem. After working in the 
schools with the children themselves, attention was now turned to 
the home. There were two main purposes in so doing: 

1. It was felt that additional information concerning the quali- 
ties which the tests were designed to measure might be procured 
from those who knew the individual children best, providing the 
parents would cooperate. 

2. It was also felt that a knowledge of the home conditions or 
the environmental background of the individual child might shed 
light upon the situation. 

The immediate problem was to find a means of obtaining the de- 
sired information from the parents which would be sufficiently in- 
elusive to cover the questions of interest but would consume very 
little of their time, and in addition would be a form which would 
lend itself to rating device (see appendix, pp. 73-74). The directions 
at the top of the first page, revealing the form and character of the 
information sought, were as follows: ‘‘Below are a large number 
of opposite qualities or traits of character. The dotted line between 
each pair is a scale on which you are asked to rate the above named 
child. If you think he has about equal amounts of both qualities, 
check the colon in the center; if more of one than the other, 
check to the right or left of the colon as far as best represents the 
child’s case. For example: If he should have rather light hair 
your statement of that item might be like this: 
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very dark hair net ABey tak 3h very light hair 
is always healthful ..... Ries Gates is extremely delicate 


The advantage of this form becomes apparent at once. In the 
first place, there is obtained not only an answer to the question, 
““Does he have dark hair?”’’ or ‘‘does he have light hair?’’; but also 
a measure of how dark or how light; not only an answer to the 
question, ‘‘is he always healthful?’’ or ‘‘is he extremely delicate?’’; 
but also a measure of how healthful or how delicate. To be sure, 
the measure is a subjective one; but it is obviously one which gives 
a far more accurate and comparable indication than a mere state- 
ment of ‘‘dark’ or “‘light’’ or ‘‘sort of light’’. In the second place, 
it requires but-a few minutes of the parent’s time to mark the form, 
an average of from fifteen to twenty minutes. Lastly it makes a 
more concrete situation for the mind to be placed between two ex- 
tremes. 

In analyzing the data, as for the other tests, grades 4 to 6, 7 to 
10, and 4 to 10 were treated separately. Values of 0, 10, 20, 30, 40, 
50, 60, 70, 80, 90, and 100 were assigned from left to right to each 
of the eleven points on the scale making it possible to reduce the 
ratings on each of the groups to a mean score and standard devia- 
tion. The significant items are presented in tables 40 and 41. 


TABLE 40 


Mean scores of positive and negative groups in grades 4 to 6 on certain items 
in parents’ reports 


Number of Positive Group Negative Group Ratio of Obs Diff. to 
Item M. S.D. M. 8.D. | P.E. of Difference 

14 26 24 14 11 3.5 

17 70 20 59 25 bf 

21 58 16 31 15 4.0 

34 34 18 10 28 3.2 

49 58 31 31 27 3.9 

52 34 29 10 7 5.2 

The items in the above table are as follows: 
No. 14 always says prayers ...++ 2.-ee- never says prayers 

17 is frequently punished.....:..... is almost never punished 

21 tries to boss other.....i..... follows the plans of others 
children . 

34 often punished for.....:..-., never punished for untruth-. 
untruthfulness fulness 

49 Mother often, pum-.... 6 6 ed wien ies Mother never punishes for 
ishes for wrong wrong acts, 
acts 

52 Mother’s health very .....:..... Mother’s health very poor 
good since birth of since birth of child 


child 
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Table 40 is interpreted to read that the positive group was given 
an average score of 26 as compared with an average score of 14 for 
the negative group on item number 14. The larger score for the 
positive group means that they were rated more to the right on the 
line of dots between ‘‘always says prayers.....:..... never says 
prayers’’. 


TABLE 41 


Mean scores of positive and negative groups in grades 7 to 10 on certain items 
in parents’ reports 
Ratio of Obs. 


Number of Positive Group. Negative Group Diff. to P.E. 
Item M. S.D. M. S.D. of difference 
18 79 16 16 25 3.9 
24 68 22 80 17 3.0 
28 21 17 34 23 3.2 
31 46 30 29 24. 3.0 
32 36 24 22 15 3.4 
38 80 15 63 22 4.5 
The items in the above table are as follows: 
No. 18 often tells an untruth..... S Antats Gere truthful even under difficulty 
24 is very timid 3 PG) ala are does not seem at all afraid 
Ce aiwaveg ROCDS DIS siccouenait deh cenioen often breaks his promise 
promise 
ois) Is Quiéw in his "move-"s OSs © Ie is slow in his movements 
ments 
32 divides with others ..... palate keeps things for himself 
oe uquatrela with other 6). sje.6 of eis. si¢ gets on easily with other chil- 
children dren 


Disregarding differences in the form of expression, there are six 
items common to the two tables 40 and 41. The positive group to a 
larger degree (40) follow the plans of others; (41) get on easily 
with other children, also are very timid. The negative group (40) 
try to boss other children; (41) quarrel with other children, also 
do not seem at all afraid. Farther, the positive group (40) to a 
large degree are never punished for untruthfulness; (41) truthful 
even under difficulty, also always keep promises. The negative 
group (40) often punished for untruthfulness; (41) often tell un- 
truths, also often break promises. 

These results tend to confirm the data of the more objective tests. 
The parents of the negative group report a much stronger tendency 
for their children to be untruthful, item 18, and to break their 
promises, item 28, than the parents of the positive group. This 
gives confidence in the original grouping of the subjects, correlat- 
ing with the results of the Completion and Opposites tests. In the 
second: place, the parents of the negative group report their children 
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to be much quicker in their movements, item 31, than do the parents 
of the positive group. This is in confirmation of the tests measuring 
the time factor employed in the major part of the investigation. 

The results from Group 4-6, the younger children, are of partic- 
ular interest. The parents of the negative group say, item 52, the 
health of the mother since the birth of the child has been much bet- 
ter than the state of health of the mothers as reported by the par- 
ents of the positive group. The parents of the negative group say 
that, item 14, their children more nearly always say their prayers; 
that, item 17, they are more frequently punished; that, item 34, 
they are more often punished for untruthfulness; and that, item 
49, the mother more often punishes them for wrong acts, than the 
parents of the positive group report concerning their children. 
These facts certainly have some relation to each other. It is upon 
these, along with the findings of some of the tests, that the conten- 
tion is based that this matter of truthfulness or untruthfulness is 
dependent, in part upon the environmental background and train- 
ing in the home. 


INTROSPECTIVE—-REPORT OF PUPILS 


As a form of check on the foregoing tests, which are all of an ob- 
jective nature, an investigation was carried forward which involved 
securing an introspective picture of the mental processes of some 
of the children who had proved themselves untruthful. 

The plan was to take a school in which none of the pupils had 
been tested and give the ‘‘completion’’ and ‘‘opposites’’ test to some 
of the grades in the morning; the papers were to be scored im- 
mediately and the pupils who had proved untruthful were to be 
called in during the afternoon, while the event was fresh in their 
minds, for a series of interviews. In this way it was thought possi- 
ble that an introspective picture might be obtained of the conditions 
that led to the lying. The seventh and eighth grades of one of the 
schools, where no tests had been given, were selected and the tests 
given in the morning as planned. The method of procedure as 
previously outlined was followed, including the giving of a candy 
prize in each room for the best record made. The tests were at 
once scored, and with the codperation of the superintendent, who 
placed his office at the disposal of the examiners, the children were 
ealled in at intervals during the same afternoon. | 

Out of these two grades fourteen pupils proved themselves un- 
truthful and were all interviewed. The conferences lasted on an 
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average half an hour. The work was carried on by the examiner 
and his assistant and the results of the interviews written down im- 
mediately after each child left the room. Only an oceasional note 
was taken during the interview and that only toward its close, when 
the child’s ecodperation had been secured. The endeavor was made 
to have the interview as friendly and informal as possible. It hap- 
pened that this group had a larger proportion of girls than boys, 
there being nine girls and five boys. The examiners found in al- 
most every case a responsive attitude on the part of the pupils and 
when faced with the situation and told the reason for the questions 
they tried to the best of their ability to analyze the motives for 
their conduct. As was anticipated, the ideas of most of the children 
were very indefinite and they had great difficulty in re-instating 
their mental processes. The results, however, show certain definite 
trends that tend to support the theories proposed in this study. 

The results of interviews are reproduced below. They began by 
the examiner accusing them of being untruthful in their statement 
about the work in the test being honestly done. Nine out of the 
fourteen immediately hed again to the examiner and kept up their 
denial until they were faced with their papers and shown the words 
that they had actually copied. This took the ground from under 
their feet (except in one or two unusual cases) and they acknowl- 
edged their guilt at once and admitted that they had been telling 
an untruth. Then the reason for the test was explained to them 
and they were asked for their cooperation. It was shown that this 
would prove helpful to the examiner by enabling him to understand 
the causes of untruthfulness and put him in a position to help other 
children avoid this fault. Usually the discussion led to a rather 
serious confession of motives enabling the examiner to point out 
lessons that will no doubt help these children in future situations 
where similar temptations are involved. 

The examiner was careful not to ask any leading questions but 
rather to have the child explore about in his own mind and seek out 
reasons for his conduct. At times it was necessary to guide the 
child in his thinking, but practically all the answers recorded are 
the spontaneous product of each child’s own reflection. 

S 1—Girl. Father farmer; poor home; father bad; mother good. 
Denied at first. Admitted on proof. Saw a person on each side of 
her copying words, thought she could too. Is very open to sugges- 
tion, especially in things she wants to do. Again has a mind of her 
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own about things and doesn’t follow others. Goes quite regularly 
to Sunday school. Parents do not go to church. Said the principle 
that she went on was that ‘‘it’s all right if you can get by with it’’. 
The girl is impulsive rather than deliberative, and inclined to ac- 
cept suggestion. She wanted to show up well in the class. Did 
this because she saw others doing it. 

S 2—Boy. Father garage man. Good home. Did not intend 
to cheat. He did, however, copy one word. He did it on impulse. 

S 3—Boy. Father farmer. Poor home. Denied at first but 
finally admitted he wrote in one word, the last one on the list. He 
wanted to make a good score. Is punished a good deal by both 
parents for various things, a good deal for lying. Knew it was 
wrong but did it. Was not tempted to cheat until he came to the 
last word. It seemed to him like a sudden impulse. 

S 4.—Girl. Father has small store. Good home. Neat appear- 
ing. Was quite abashed by the situation. Admitted the fact right 
away. The pupils around her were doing it, she thought it over, 
she knew she shouldn’t but thought no one would know, Thought 
it would do no harm to make the paper look better. Was not done 
on impulse, was just a good chance that she saw others improving. 
Had a notion! after it was over to write ‘‘ was not honestly done’’ but 
finally did not. Saw how much worse it was after talking to ex- 
aminer than she did at the time. 

S 5—Girl. Sister of S 4. Knew it was wrong. Saw others do- 
ing it and followed their example. Did not think it was an im- 
portant test. 

S 6—Girl. ‘‘Just did it.’? Was a great temptation. Knew it 
was wrong and was sorry afterwards. 

S 7—Girl. Father farmer. Subject nearly sixteen and in eighth 
grade. Somewhat below normal mentally. Denied at first, later 
admitted. Had difficulty analyzing the situation. Said such actions 
were foreign to her habits. ‘‘Did it to make her paper look better. 
Hardly thought about its being wrong. Just had a notion to do 
it.’’ It was clearly an impulsive act on her part. 

S 8—Boy. Denied at first, admitted on proof. Didn’t seem to 
eare. Said'the examiner told them to mark out ‘‘was’’ or ‘‘ was not’’ 
and he marked out the one he wanted to, though he knew it was 
wrong to do it. Thought the test was unimportant and that it 
did not matter about it. Claims he never cheats in regular tests. 

S 9—Boy. Father professional man. Too strict with boy. Av- 
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erage home. Subject small in size, revealed a strong delinquent 
tendency. Denied at first, admitted on proof. Was not troubled 
about the wrong involved. Didn’t think about its being wrong. 
Didn’t care whether he was found out or not. Just wanted his paper 
to be good. Had no standards that seemed to make this wrong to 
him. Said ‘‘ You never get a chance to cheat ona regular test. Prob- 
ably would whenever I get a chance.’’ Said it was easy for him to 
make up stories. Seemed to be quite imaginative. 

S 10—Boy. Father in government service and not reliable. De- 
nied at first, admitted on proof. ‘‘Needed more words; hardly had 
any before and so just wrote them in.’’ He is always taking a 
notion and ‘‘doing things without thinking and often gets in trouble 
over it.’ Superintendent of School confirmed this. He often gets 
into trouble and this explanation seemed to cover the ease. He did 
not seem imaginative. Here it was a case of habitual impulsiveness ; 
jumping at things without thinking. 

S 11—Girl. Father farmer. She would not admit any guilt even 
when shown. Claimed she did not copy, but wrote in two words be- 
fore she looked at the correct copy; also changed two words in the 
same way. Her statement left the examiner in doubt, with weight 
of evidence against her. , 

S 12—Girl. Good family. Denied at first but afterwards admit- 
ted easily. She did not do it to win the candy, just didn’t want to 
look dumb. The words were easy and she should have known them 
in the first place anyway. She just jumped at it without thinking; 
often does things in a hurry like that. Is easy for her to write 
themes. Has a vivid imagination. She is impulsive and imaginative 
but not suggestible. 

S 18—Girl. Father bank employee. Mother dead. Father tries: 
to supervise the family. She admitted the untruthfulness at once. 
She ‘‘wanted a good paper, didn’t think anyone would know.’’ 
Had cheated before when given a chance. Doesn’t often get a 
chance. Other girls were doing it that morning. Thought she 
could do it too. She loves fairy tales. Is day dreaming all the time. 
Likes to imagine things. Knew the act was wrong and the lying 
worse but emphasized that she thought she could get by with it. 
She appeared to be very open to suggestion. Her imagination is 
very strong; she is also very suggestible. 

S 14—Girl. Slender, the middle of three children. Father sec- 
tion man. on R. R. Mother trying to do her best but home poor. 
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No one ever attends church or Sunday school. Could not say why 
she told a lie about the test. She didn’t think about it. Wanted to 
stand well in it. Did it on a sudden impulse. Is not strongly 
imaginative. 

It is very difficult to tabulate the results obtained from these 
interviews. No set series of questions were asked. An attempt was 
made simply to get at the spontaneous reactions of each individual. 
One of the most noticeable responses of the pupils was their attempt 
at self defense. If they could not plead extenuating circumstances on 
this test, they would claim they never copied on regular tests. 

The interviews brought out a decided tendency toward suggesti- 
bility as an explanation of their conduct. This was recognized by 
four of the pupils. In searching for an explanation of their con- 
duct, all said they saw others copying and this put the impulse in 
their minds and they yielded. 

The most noticeable fact was some type of answer that indicated 
a quick impulsive disposition; eight of the children very definitely 
gave this as the reason for their actions and it seemed to be the 
most outstanding quality presented in the interviews. This agrees 
very definitely with the results brought out in the series of tests 
used in this study. 


CHAPTER III 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The problem of this study has been to determine the factors con- 
ditioning truthfulness and untruthfulness in children. A clearer 
insight into the setting and causes in child nature of these traits is 
the necessary first step in the realization of more intelligent methods 
of character education. 

The problem has been approached by selecting a group of child- 
ren who consistently tell the truth in the face of temptation to lie, 
by selecting an opposed group who are consistently untruthful, and 
by examining these two contrasted groups with an extensive battery 
of objective tests. 

It will be recalled that the selection of the truthful and untruth- 
ful children. was accomplished by the use of three tests, two of which 
were patterned after the familiar wax paper device and the other 
by the use of nested squares involving impossible motor coodrdina- 
tion. The important point to observe is that this selection was on 
the basis of objective proof of a tendency toward truthfulness or 
its opposite and was made only after those pupils were discovered 
who showed a consistent mode of response. 

These three tests were given to 356 pupils. From this number 
seventy who consistently lied and seventy who consistently told the 
truth were selected for intensive study. The cases were equally 
divided as to sex and fairly evenly distributed through the school 
grades four to ten. A battery of twenty-three tests was given either 
individually or by group methods to these 140 children. 

It is now possible to present a profile of the two contrasting types, 
the truthful and the untruthful child. The outstanding character- 
istics of each of the personality-types are graphically shown in 
figure 7. They are arranged in order from those having the largest 
statistical significance, with a ratio of over five, to those with a 
ratio of one. 

The trained student hardly needs the reminder that there is a 
slightly strained element of clearness in the contrasts indicated by 
the ratios in the accompanying figure. This element can be satis- 
factorily evaluated by consulting the mean scores in the tables. 
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Keeping that fact in mind, there is still a substantial residue of re- 
sults which may be summarzied as follows: 
1. The intelligence factor in truthfulness according to the evi- 
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Figure 7. Graphically presenting statistical significance of various items. 


dence is a relatively negligible element as shown by both the intelli- 
gence and ethical discrimination tests. The statistical difference, 
while insignificant, suggests a slight weighting to the advantage of 


the truthful children. 
2. In moral comprehension, however, there is a decided ad- 
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vantage in favor of the positive group. This result would seem to 
lend support to the conviction, quite prevalent since Plato’s doc- 
trine of the identity of insight and virtue, that there is a close rela- 
tionship between right moral judgment and conduct. Such a con- 
clusion may be somewhat weakened by the consideration that the 
apparent superiority in moral comprehension may be a function in 
part of the greater deliberation shown by the truthful pupils in 
recording their judgments. Furthermore, the truthful children 
have enjoyed, on the whole, better home surroundings. 

3. The untruthful child is inclined to overstate. In the over- 
statement test was found the strongest statistical measure of this 
series, a ratio of 6.1. The test was in the nature of a class exercise. 
Whether there was present in the mind of the child an intent to 
misrepresent or a desire to gain social recognition through a show 
of knowledge cannot be determined by the data in hand. The facts 
indicate at least a tendency on the part of the untruthful children 
towards over-confidence and self-assurance. The results of this test 
taken in connection with those in ecard sorting and persistency 
present as the rock-bottom fact of significance that the untruthful 
child has lack of inhibition in the presence of an exciting situation. 

4. The untruthful pupils are more suggestible. The data from 
the lines test show a tendency in the direction of a greater suggesti- 
bility for the negative group. A number of other tests also reveal 
this tendency, but it 1s in the second form of the test with the size- 
weight illusion that the greatest certainty was obtained, confirming 
the drift indicated im the other tests, the ratio here between O.D. 
and P.E. (diff.) for grades four to ten being 3.4. A not unplaus- 
ible interpretation of the facts of suggestibility may be, as is fre- 
quently supposed, that lying is a social phenomenon, the suggesti- 
ble child accepting any hint that provides a way out of the difficulty. 
The size-weight illusion test strikes deeper than that and reveals in 
the untruthful child a more ready sensory-motor-judgmental re- 
sponse to an other than social situation indicating again that the 
lying child has the less inhibited sort of mentality. 

5. Indeed, untruthfulness is clearly conditioned by quickness of 
reaction. In anumber of the tests there was found a decided differ- 
ence between the positive and negative. groups in. quickness of re- 
sponse. In only one of the tests the difference in time produces 
statistical significance of a ratio above 3; this is in the second form 
of the test with the size-weight illusion. In the other tests where 
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time is recorded, the first form of the size-weight illusion, the lines, 
Fernald and card sorting tests, there is a decided difference in the 
quickness of the untruthful over the truthful group. This almost 
unvarying tendency appears in a number of tests, (see figure 6) and 
rises to statistical significance in one of them, indicating that there 
is here a quality of character that marks definitely the negative 
group ; that, is, they are quicker in their reactions. 

6. The truthful child gives clear evidence of a more stable and 
more centrally coordinated personality. The untruthful children are 
more excitable in the card sorting, and the older ones make more 
mistakes. The reactions in general are quicker. In the persistency 
test they show more anticipations, more lags, and fewer exact hits. 
In the Wundt complication test they make more errors. They show 
evidence of being more vacillating, more impulsive, and have less 
reliability in judgment and less emotional stability. 

7. Concerning the persistent notion that lying is related to 
Imaginativeness this study has little to offer. The ink blots test, 
which is an unwieldy instrument of measurements, lends some sup- 
port to the conviction. This topie needs further investigation. 

8. The truthful children show a decidedly wider range of in-: 
formation. The questions in the range of information test refer to 
facts and situations one should meet in home life, social movements, | 
nature phenomena, mechanics, games, literature, religion, and so 
forth. With these matters the negative group showed less familiar- 
ity. Their minds are clearly less richly furnished. This rule should 
be considered in relation to the fact that their minds are about 
equally keen in intelligence and in ethical discrimination. 

A confirmation of the richer mental equipment of the truthful 
child is found in the association test in supplying the opposites to 
a series of terms. The truthful children reveal distinct superiority, 
giving evidence of a better fund of thoughtful experience. 

9. The untruthful child is in part, if not largely, the product of 
poor home environment, The examiners visited the families in 
order to secure the answers of the parents to the question sheets 
and took note of the economic, cultural and other advantages with 
which the children were surrounded. It stood out very definitely 
that the negative children came from the inferior type of homes. 

The ‘‘likes and dislikes’’ test indicates inferior home training of 
the negative group. On the following words and phrases, viz: “‘late 
hours’’, ‘‘stay out late nights’’, ‘‘go to wild parties’’, ‘‘wine’’, 
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‘‘idle’’, ‘‘the world owes me a living’’, ‘‘move to another town’’, 
the untruthful group show a far larger degree of ‘‘strong liking’’ 
than did the truthful group. On the contrary, in such phrases as 
‘‘library’’, ‘‘telling mother when you came im’’, ‘‘do more than 
your share’’, the truthful group show greater ‘‘strong liking’’ than 
do the members of the untruthful group. Practically all of the 
above phrases show differences that are statistically significant. 

This investigation ran against the problem constantly as to 
whether racial factors determining health, lack of coordination 
and instability may not be basally causal of the differences between 
the two moral types and consequently whether poor home environ- 
ment may not be the result of congenital predispositions rather than 
the cause of moral fault. The data on hand are not sufficient to 
furnish an answer to that question. It will be a topic for further 
investigation. The conclusion is unequivocal, however, that there is 
a close relationship between unfavorable home surroundings and 
untruthfulness. 
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APPENDIX A2 


OPPOSITES TEST 
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APPENDIX A3 


DIRECTIONS FOR COMPLETION AND OPPOSITES TESTS 


I am going to give you a test, so that I may get some idea of your ability 
to attend to a certain task, a measure of your memory and a very definite 
check on you ability to do exactly as you are directed. Do not do a thing 
until you are told to do so. Pay strict attention to the directions as they are 
given to you and follow them as closely as you can. I will place the tests on 
your desks in a certain way, and you will move them only as directed. Do not 
fill in a space unless you are sure of your answer, as mistakes count against 
you, yet let everyone try to get the best possible score. 


1 
2. 
3. 
4 


re oT 


© 90 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


The tests are now distributed, page 2 up. 

First instruction: turn the test right over to page 3. 

Read the directions at the top of the page with me. 

Now look at the figure (or figures) noticing its size, shape, location on 
the page and the words attached. Study the figure during the time 
allowed as you will be asked to reproduce it later on. Time 25 seconds. 
—Stop. 

Open paper with pages 2 and 3 up. 

Fold paper, leaving page 1 up. 

You see before you a list of 40 words with blank spaces opposite each 
one. In these blanks fill in the opposite term to the given word, as for 
example, after ‘‘good’’ you write the word —————? Ask for it. Yes, 
it is ‘‘bad’’. Now go ahead. Time allowed, three minutes, Bian a 
Turn paper with pages 1 and 4 up. 

Fold page 1 back, so that page 2 is up. Now on this blank page re- 
produce the figure that you studied a few moments ago on page 3. 
Time allowed, 1 minute.—Stop. 

Turn page 2 back, leaving pages 1 and 4 up. 

Compare pages 1 and 4; check your work without any changes, and 
record your score in the blanks at the bottom of the page. (Examiner 
leaves room on some pretext.) Time allowed, 4 minutes. 

Now you will sign your name and put your grade in the spaces at the 
bottom of page 4. Before this is done, however, the Examiner calls the 
attention of the pupils to the phrase above the name. ‘‘The scoring on 
the opposite page was’ (was not) honestly done.’’ 

The examiner explains that the word is to be crossed out that will leave 
the meaning that expresses the truth of the pupil’s act. He also urges 


strongly that each pupil tell the truth in the statement. 
Collect papers. 
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AUSSAGE TEST 
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APPENDIX B2 
MORAL COMPREHENSION TEST 


Below you will find a series of five stories. 

Underneath each story are a number of statements about it. 

Read them over carefully and number the statements from 1 to 3. 
Before the best explanation or the best thing to do place 1. 


In front of the next best place 2, and before the poorest explanation or the 
worst thing to do mark 3. 


THE FOLLOWING IS AN EXAMPLE of the best way to mark the stories. 
EXAMPLE: 


An automobile traveler found a poor man lying by the side of the road. 
He was badly injured. The traveller took him into the next town, gave the 
hotel keeper ten dollars and asked him to take care of the man. He said 
he would be sure to come back and when he did so he would pay the bal- 
ance of the bill. It amounted to twenty-five dollars, but the traveler never 
returned to pay it. 


. 2.. If he did not come back he didn’t have to pay. 

. 1 .. A man should keep his word at any cost. 

. 3.. The traveller should have left the man for some one in that sec- 
tion to find and take care of. 


I 


John Smith stayed away from school to go fishing with a chum. In order to 
avoid a whipping he wrote his own excuse to the teacher which said, ‘‘ Please 
excuse John for absence from school yesterday’’. This he gave to the teacher 
and she accepted it. 
meray cs John should have gone without an excuse and taken whatever came at 
school. 

Fr Goa It was all right to do this to get out of a whipping. 

..... Although he fooled the teacher, John was careful not to tell a false- 
hood in the excuse. 


II. 


William found he got too much change from the man at the grocery store. 
The man asked him the next day if he got too much change and he answered, 
‘*T don’t think so’’. It bothered him afterward and so he gave half of the 
money to the Sunday School collection. The rest he spent on himself. 
soi ee It wasn’t so bad since he gave part of the money to the Sunday School. 
ee ae He should have taken the money back to the store as soon as he found 

out the mistake. 
cme ale After the grocer asked him, he should have told the truth and given 
the money back. 


ITI. 


At a Sunday School entertainment I put my box of eandy under the seat. A 
teacher asked me if I did not get any candy. I shook my head and said noth- 
ing. Then she gave me another box. 

Beet hire 8 I wanted an extra box for my sister who was home sick. 
pupae It wasn’t an untruth because I did not say ‘‘no’’ to the teacher. 
-.... I acted a lie and this was wrong. 
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IV. 


James told the teacher that Fred broke a window in the school building after 
she asked the class who did it. A few days later the teacher found out that it 
was another boy who broke the window. When accused of telling a lie James 
said, ‘‘ Fred took my knife and would not give it back, so I got even with him’’. 
..... It was all right for James to get even with Fred in any way he could. 
aaa James should only have said that he ‘‘thought’’ Fred did it. 

..... James should not have lied to get even with Fred. 


Vv 


The Gang was going out to steal apples one night. I said it was wrong and 
mother would not want me to go. But they laughed at me and coaxed, and I 
finally went. The next morning I told mother I had been at Jack’s house 
listening to the radio. 
hepa It would have made mother feel bad if she knew, so I said I was at 

Jack’s house. 
eo, ese I should have told mother all about it. 
SETS It was better to do as I did than have the crowd leave me out. 


MORAL COMPREHENSION TEST 


Below you will find a series of five stories. 

Underneath each story are a number of statements about it. 

Read them over carefully and number the statements from 1 to 5. 

Before the best explanation or the best thing to do, place 1. 

In front of the next best place 2, and so on until you come to the poorest ex- 
planation or the worst thing to do, and mark it 5. 


THE FOLLOWING IS AN EXAMPLE of the right way to mark the stories. 
EXAMPLE: 


An automobile traveler found a poor man lying by the side of the road. 
He was badly injured. The traveller took him to the next town, gave the 
hotel keeper ten dollars, and asked him to take care of the man. He said 
that when! he came back he would pay the balance of the bill. It amounted 
to twenty-five dollars, but be never came back to pay it. 

: It was the business of the hotel man to take care of him. 

If he did not come back he didn’t have to pay. 

A man should keep his word at any cost. 

The traveler should have left the man for some one in that sec- 
tion to find and take care of. 

He should have sent some word to the hotel keeper if he could 
not return. 


bo OU rR to 


Es 


Frank, who had always been a good boy and a chum of mine, was accused by 
a policeman of stealing some things from a candy store last week. Frank told 
me he didn’t do it, and asked me to help him out. So I said he was with me 
that night, and that got him out of it. 
I should only have told the policeman that Frank was not the kind of 
a boy that would do such a thing. 
If you believe what a friend says, you ought to help him out, even if 
you tell a fib. 
Fellows ought to stand together against anyone who is after them. 
You should not make a statement unless you are sure of it. 
Even if I knew that he took the candy I would have helped my chum 
out. 


C6. Ors (ee 
oe 6. @ -€ Ss 


II. 


Tom’s chum asked him to promise to do something, without telling him what. 
it was. Tom promised. Then his chum told of a plan to take some plumbing 
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from a vacant house, sell it to the junk man, and spend the money. When Tom 
found out what the plan was, he broke his promise and refused to have any- 
thing to do with it. 


..... Promises are only binding if you want to keep them. 

~.... It is right to break a bad promise. 

..... In every promise we should whisper to ourselves, ‘‘Maybe I will do 
it’’; then you don’t have to keep it if something comes up. 

BS aa Tom didn’t take his promise seriously. 

aise Rice When he learned the plan involved stealing, he felt it was right to 


break the promise. 


aE; 


Henry’s uncle, who lives at his house, got into trouble, was arrested and sent 
to jail. He escaped, came home in the night, and hid in a secure place in the 
attic. Henry heard his uncle come in, but did not see him. The next day, when 
two policemen came and asked him, Henry said, ‘‘I have not seen my uncle and 
I have been home all morning’’. They believed him, and in a little while went 
away. 

Para es He should have run out of the house when he saw the policemen com- 
ing, and so got rid of any trouble for himself. 

..... Fixing up a story is all right when it brings good results. 

serials He should have told the police that he was sure his uncle had not 
been home. 

Rs ere Henry tried to tell the thing that would help his uncle, and at the 
same time stick to the facts. 

..... You have a right to do anything to get rid of an enemy. 


IV. 


Edward’s aunt took him on the train for a visit at her home. He was a few 
weeks over six years of age. When the conductor asked for his fare, his aunt 
said, ‘‘I don’t need to pay for him. He is hardly six but large for his age.’’ 
Edward was just going to speak up and tell how old he was when his aunt 
looked at him in a cross way and he kept still. The conductor stopped for a 
minute and then went on. 

RAGE: oes It was all right for his aunt did not have money enough to pay his 
fare. 

Pe isnts. 6 His aunt was older and should have told the conductor the facts. 

Sie They could do it, for the railroad would never know he was six years 

old. 

Beans iarle Edward should have spoken up and told how old he was. 

Eye g ss All boys should do it, for the railroads charge too much. 


Vv 


Mary was boasting to me of all the things she got for Christmas. I was at 
‘my Aunt Jane’s, and that gave me a chance to boast to her of my aunt giving 
me a lot more things than she got. 
ot iat It is all right to make things a little bigger than they are, for you 

feel badly when the other person has more than you have. 
Leth ripest Always tell things as they are, even if it does make you look small. 
ees It is all right to boast when you get a chance. 
lead St ae I should have told Mary just what I got when she asked me. 
..... Boasting is a fine way to get others to think you are smart. 


APPENDIX B3 
LIKES AND DISLIKES TEST 
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FIRST: in each one of the twenty-five lists below, underline ‘‘ YES’? after 
the word or phrase that stands for the thing you LIKE. Underline 
the word ‘‘ NO’? after the word or phrase for the thing you DO NOT 
LIKE. 
EXAMPLE: 
home YES NO 
poison YES NO 
street YES NO 
good YES NO 
chair YES NO 
In the above, you would mark ‘‘YES’’ after home; ‘‘NO’’ after 
poison, and ‘‘YES”’ after good. 
Do not mark the things you are not interested in one way or the 
other. In the illustration above you might not care to mark the 
word ‘‘street’’ or ‘‘chair’’. 

NEXT: In each list underline the five things that arouse the strongest feel- 
ings in you, either those that you like very much or dislike very 
much. Remember underline only five things. In the above example 
you might mark home, poison and good. 

LAST: In each list draw an extra line, making a double line, under the one 
thing that arouses in you the strongest feeling of all. In the above 
example, if it were ‘‘home’’ you would put an extra line under it. 

I. Lf, ITI. 
meekness YES NO swearing YES NO loyalty YES NO 
jazz YES NO on-top YES NO tattle-tale YES NO 
insincere YES NO late-hours YES NO sissy YES NO 
win YES NO bully YES NO my own YES NO 
betray YES NO unfair YES NO idle YES NO 
loafing YES NO mother-love YES NO hunting YES NO 
sin YES NO ambitious YES NO helpful YES NO 
popular songs YES NO parties YES NO happy YES NO 
gay YES NO humiliate YES NO sneak YES NO 
church YES NO exams YES NO pride YES NO 
: IV. Vv. VI. 
selfish YES NO booster YES NO clever YES NO 
believe YES NO gang YES NO bully YES NO 
prize-fight YES NO lie YES NO pals YES NO 
spooning YES NO _ shows YES NO saving YES NO 
brave YES NO brag YES NO grades YES NO 
trouble YES NO newclothes YES NO truth YES NO 
be hurt YES NO bashful YES NO naked YES NO 
tricky YES. NO obey YES NO trips YES NO 
cheating YES NO pretty YES NO profit YES NO 
polite YES NO pious YES NO conscience YES. NO 
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VII. 
cheat YES NO 
pool-hall YES NO 
day-dreaming YES NO 
faith YES NO 
misleading YES NO 
conceal YES NO 
dancing YES NO 
false YES NO 
divorce YES NO 
afraid YES NO 
2.€ 
classes YES NO 
command YES NO 
kiss YES NO 
stubborn YES NO 
ignorant YES NO 
insult YES NO 
Sunday YES NO 
immoral YES NO 
stingy YES NO 
confess YES NO 
XIII. 
poor YES NO 
getting-by YES NO 
policeman YES NO 
library YES NO 
joy-ride YES NO 
hobo YES NO 
friends YES NO 
dimple YES NO 
teasing YES NO 
betray YES NO 
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VIII. 
popularity YES 
humble YES 
underhand YES 
anger YES 
deceit YES 
revenge YES 
wine YES. 
slow YES 
frank YES 
marry YES 

>. 
honest YES 
chums YES 
sick YES 
cruelty YES 
school YES 
forgiveness YES 
boss YES 
disgrace YES 
rich YES 
fake YES 

XIV. 
confidence YES 
white-lie YES 
insanity YES: 


adventure YES 
quarrelsome YES 


love YES 
hookey YES 
hide YES 
bold YES 
blushing YES 
XVI. 


lying to get ahead of another 
have a guilty conscience 

wear shabby clothes 

show a bad temper 

break your word 

toot your own horn 

telling mother when you come in 
the world owes me a living 

take things easy 

go to wild parties 


spending money only for what is useful 


XVII. 


push to the front of the crowd 
stick to your word 


teasing a cat 


more love for God 
keeping still in company 
stand in with the gang 
take advice from others 
work on Saturdays 

lying to keep a secret 


b BG 
fear YES. 
perfume YES 
gentleness -YES 
fickle YES. 
shame YES 
bluff YES 
swiping YES 


imagination YES 


funny-movie YES 
envy YES 
XII. 
stuck-up YES 
trust YES 
slang YES 
lend YES 
sport YES 
knocker YES 
dishonor YES 
errands YES 


temptation YES 
sympathy YES 


XV. 


beauty YES 
tiredness YES 
shy YES 
money YES 
crowds YES 
teacher YES 
credit YES 
slang YES 
prison YES 
leader YES 


YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO ; 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 


YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NO 
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XVIII. 


have lots of spending money 
love fair play 

do what you want to do 

cheat if you can 

not get found out 

lying to get even with someone 
be talked about 

stand by the truth 

go to Sunday School regularly 
lose a game 


XIX 


take care of children 

have lots of money for the movies 
stealing a ride 

‘be a good loser 

‘be a missionary 

lie to appear well to another 

have some one cross you 

stretch the truth 

have good looks 

being found out 


XX. 


be head of a big business 

putting things off until to-morrow 
stay out late nights 

do right even if laughed at 

do lots of chores 

have a guilty conscience 

eleaning up after a party 

lying to get what you want 

be kind to a stray dog 

deny yourself things you want 


XXI. 


being courteous to others 

lying to one we dislike 

achieve fame 

work your way through school 
lying to save a friend 

getting up early in the morning 
being a leader 

playing a game of cards 
hearing nasty stories 

be a good mixer 


XXII. 


not get credit for what you do 
have some one obey you 

being always cheerful 

fooling the other fellow 


keeping at it till you get your own way 


grumbling all the time 

boys smoking 

following the crowd 

want to be first in any game 
lying one’s way out of trouble 


YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 


YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 


YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 


YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 


YES 
YES. 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
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XXIII. 


tell the truth even when it hurts 
see a thing through 

hear good music 

trying to get even 


lying to make a good impression 


being lonely 


always saying ‘‘It wasn’t my fault’’ 


happy-go-lucky person 
play for team success 
being a traitor to a cause 


XXIV. 


take part in debate 

be made fun of 

careful to keep a promise 
drive a high-powered auto 
read Sunday newspapers 

lie to get sympathy 

use your own head 

put the blame on somebdy else 
do your duty 

move to another town 


XXV. 


work out an invention 
see pictures with crime in 
girls smoking 

telling a le if I want to 
one who cannot be trusted 
do more than your share 
be scolded 

read about robberies 

help a friend 

running away from home 


YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 


YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 


YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 


NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 


NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 


NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
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REPORT OF PARENTS 
Jin PG OTL A phe Os i BY B ais palace ee RATES BON Ss cies MCOT Starter. Months 


Below are a large number of opposite qualities or traits of character. The 
dotted line between each pair is a scale on which you are asked to rate the 
above named child. If you think he has about equal amounts of both qualities, 
check the colon in the center; if more of one than the other, check to the right 
or left of the colon as far as best represents the child’s case. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


If he should have rather light hair your statement of that item might be like 
this: 


Wen, Culms TOIT 6. scace st) + s/o « » VeTY light hair 
If the stories of Abraham Lincoln are true, it is likely that he might have been 
rated with respect to kindliness and cruelty about as follows: 

Kindliness 2 Og fe ee ae Cruelty 


Check always on a dot or on the colon, never between them. 
Make sure that each judgment is as accurate as possible. 


This child This child 

1 has very dark hair Se dedaeeates, ety tee has very light hair 

2 has very dark eyes puns deb eis Seren avae s has very light eyes 

3 is always healthful RE aa ee ae ee is extremely delicate 

ayia persisenny. tm al” UNGET?, <> 2. 6 Sf ee bts never finishes what is under- 
taking taken 

Ooie treotea wien) cOarteay t 6.6660 8 bob f dks is treated with strict author- 
and consideration ity 

6 has longing and wishes us-.....:..... is taught self-denial 
ually gratified 

7 uses; Treely “property, Of i cb otek ek respects fully the property of 
other members of family others in the family 

8 Father often punishes child .....:..... Father almost never punishes 
for wrong doing child for doing wrong 

9 Mother threatens with pun-.....::.... Mother always administers 
ishment but does not do it promised punishment 

10 Parents keep promises qe Some gie tee aia ents Parents quite careless about 
made to child keeping promises to child 

11 disobeys at will Ree ee ai eine ered aetes must observe strict obedience 

Bvemeguraecd. 7t0.. NONt® fOr! sk we 8 8 ee ens encouraged to yield to others 
rights against others 

13 often attends picture Ne hee ee ne Spey Ue almost never attends picture 
shows shows 

14 always says prayers eaten Bless ees never says prayers 

15 takes part in family wor-.....:..... dislikes family worship 
ship 

16 attends Sunday School reg-.....:2:5.... has distaste for Sunday 
ularly School 

17 is frequently punished pela be ed icdnsh anes is almost never punished 

18 often tells an untruth OE ae a Sra Se ees truthful even under difficulty 

19 never gets tired Re RL Les wie 8 {eee is easily fatigued 
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This child This child 
20 gets angry easily im (eee ie ie me ee controls temper 
21 tries to boss other child-..... bite is igs follows the plans of other 
ren children 
22 has many friends ai) ip ee ce ene oars has few friends 
23 The father and mother are.....:..... Father and mother have 
in real agreement about much disagreement about 
the conduct of child the conduct of the child 
24 is very timid ie a Marsan oar eae is does not seem at all afraid 
25 1s very irritable 6 die tie' ty yale etc ieee a has very even disposition 
26 is indoors a lot oe oy toes Ree eet outdoors most all the time 
27 Cries easily 5m ites /ae ae Oeste eels seldom cries 
28 always keeps his promise .....:..... often breaks his promise 
29 has disposition that is easy ..... Seiad Ponds es has a disposition that is hard 
to control to control 
30 likes to be alone = faa Weeae ae aces always likes to be with a 
crowd 
31 is quick in his movements .....:..... is slow in his movements 
32 divides with others BM Mars is ny Le ON keeps things for himself 
33 often punished for disobed- ..... Batis Nn She never punished for disobed- 
lence lence 
| 34 often punished for untruth-.....:..... never punished for untruth- 
fulness fulness 
30 often punished for cruelty .....:..... never punished for cruelty 
36 excels in games oe eee pie cee eee is poor in games 
37 has very neat habits a al aie te Aye eaten eee throws things around care- 
lessly 
oo quarrels ‘with other child-. 464.4504 ape gets on easily with other 
ren children 
39 has very vivid imagination ..... 2.4%... is very matter of fact 
40 argues much with parents .....:..... accepts parent’s statement at 
once 
41 can be fully trusted aie ite fe eed ane Asta eg usually has to be watched 
42 likes to do chores Se. Se SRR ee aa es does chores only when com- 
pelled 
43 is largely sheltered by par-..... Be sari is largely thrown on _ his 
ents own resources 
44 readily accepts suggestion ..... Se clete ta ts is independent, does not ac- 
cept suggestion 
45 excessive interest in out-.....:..... very little interested in out- 
door games door games 
Abas coven (all) his :Spenginy ) 54.9%, 2 cscs heen te earns all his spending money 
money 
47 has regular allowance BA ote, esi eat a taba be has no regular allowance 
48 has good memory fis aN os a noted ee is very forgetful 
49 mother often punishes child. ....:..... mother almost never punishes 
for wrong acts child for wrong acts 
50 father threatens to punish.....:..... father always administers 
but often fails to do so punishment when he 
threatens to do it 
51 mother’s health extra good .....:..... mother’s health very poor in 
in period before birth period before birth of 
of child child 
52 mother’s health very good .....:..... Mother’s health very poor 
since birth of child since birth of child 
53 father’s health very good.....:..... father’s health very poor 
since birth of child since birth of child 
INAIRG OT TROT eck Age at birth of child... Nationality................ 


Name of Jenene on Age at birth of child... Nationality............... 


10. 


ad. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


tT: 
18. 


19, 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
on 


aa. Pen tia 


Ce ae en, ee 
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